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Report  of  President  John  L  Lewis 

Of  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

Atlantic  City,  X.  J.,  Xovember  18,  1940. 

To  the  Officers  and  Delegates  of  the  Third  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Greetings: 

This  convention  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  is  held  in 
a  period  of  severe  testing  for  all  American  institutions.  We  meet  under 
the  shadow  of  a  world  crisis,  which  threatens  to  engulf  our  own  country. 
All  around  us  we  see  war  and  imperialism  in  their  most  hideous  aspects. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  defending  our  country  against 
these  dangers,  of  preserving  our  liberties  against  assaults  from  without 
or  within,  and  of  proving  to  the  world  and  to  the  American  people  the 
virtue  and  validity  of  our  institutions. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  is  an  American  institution, 
dedicated  to  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  We  can 
proudly  say  that  our  great  congress  of  labor  has  met  the  test  of  these 
times.  It  has  maintained  and  expanded  its  strength  during  the  past  year, 
because  its  program,  its  purposes  and  its  policies  are  in  the  truest  sense 
patriotic  and  American. 

It  has  retained  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  its  members  and  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  members  into  it's  ranks,  because  it  has 
demonstrated  in  actual  fact  its  power  to  raise  the  American  standard  of 
living,  to  lighten  the  lot  of  the  workers,  and  to  defend  and  promote  legis- 
lation that  is  beneficial  not  only  to  labor  but  to  the  whole  American  people. 

While  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  however,  on  the  substantial 
progress  outlined  in  this  report  and  in  the  records  of  our  affiliated  or- 
ganizations, we  must  be  constantly  mindful  of  the  serious  dangers  which 
confront  labor  and  our  country  on  all  sides.  National  defense,  on  which 
our  position  has  been  stated  clearly,  patriotically  and  without  equivoca- 
tion, includes  not  only  the  defense  of  our  shores  from  invaders  but  also 
the  defense  of  our  living  standards  and  our  liberties  from  the  attacks  of 
reactionary  interests  which  would  take  advantage  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes  of  the  country's  emergency. 

War   Economy 

In  the  past  year  the  whole  economy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
changed  from  a  peace  economy  to  a  war  economy.  Xo  effective  solution 
has  been  advanced  by  the  government  or  industry  to  meet  the  unemploy- 
ment, insecurity  and  low  living  standards  which  have  afflicted  the 
country.  All  that  has  been  done  has  been  to  divert  our  industrial  resources 
and  energies  to  the  production  of  war  materials  and  to  enlist  large  num- 
bers of  young  men  for  compulsory  military  service. 

While  this  transference  of  our  economy  to  a  war  footing  has  had  some 
effect  in  reducing  unemployment  and  raising  wages  in  some  cases,  such 


beneficial  results  are  offset  by  rising  living  costs  and  by  other  economic 
disturbances  which  will  be  noted  later  in  this  report. 

Furthermore  a  war  economy  is  an  unhealthy  economy,  tending  politically 
to  promote  foreign  adventures  in  order  that  it's  momentum  may  be  main- 
tained, and  carrying  in  it  the  seeds  of  economic  collapse  when  the  war 
period  comes  to  an  end,  as  witness  the  severe  depression  which  followed 
the  last  war  in  this  and  all  other  countries. 

The  CIO  therefore  has  every  reason  to  push  more  vigorously  than  ever 
for  the  adoption  of  its  program  for  a  more  lasting  solution  of  unemploy- 
ment, insecurity  and  the  other  economic  ills  that  beset  us.  This  program 
calls  for  a  progressive  raising  of  real  wages  and  purchasing  power,  for 
absorption  of  all  the  unemployed  through  reduced  working  hours  and 
expanded  production,  and  for  legislation  to  insure  security  and  oppor- 
tunity for  young  and  old  people,  the  unemployed  and  all  the  needy  who 
are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  first  essential  to  bring  about  these  desirable  results  is  union  organi- 
zation. The  chief  and  most  basic  service  which  the  CIO  has  rendered 
to  the  country  has  been  the  organization  of  previously  unorganized  mil- 
lions of  workers  in  modern  industrial  unions.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  such  legislative  and  political  advances  as  have  been  made  were  won 
chiefly  through  the  organized  efforts  of  the  working  people. 

Organizational    Progress 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  past  year  the  CIO  has 
made  many  substantial  organizational  advances.  The  Labor  Board  elec- 
tion results  register  these  advances  in  a  succession  of  victories  in  most  of 
our  basic  industries.  CIO  unions  have  received  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  these  elections  in  the  past  year  and  three  times  as  many  votes 
as  have  been  cast  for  the  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  General  Motors  election,  the  largest  Labor  Board  election  ever 
held,  was  won  overwhelmingly  by  the  CIO  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America,  as  were  elections  in  nearly  all  the  other  major  automobile 
plants. 

The  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  is 
another  CIO  union  which  has  won  election  after  election  in  the  past  year 
in  the  great  plants  of  General  Electric,  Westinghouse,  RCA  and  other 
companies. 

The  Packinghouse  Workers  Organizing  Committee  can  also  record  an 
almost  unbroken  record  of  election  victories  in  the  plants  of  Armour  and 
the  other  big  meat  packing  companies. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  many  election  successes  of  CIO 
unions  in  industry  after  industry.  Through  their  votes  the  workers 
have  registered  their  emphatic  preference  for  the  modern  industrial  form 
of  organization  which  the  CIO  was  formed  to  promote. 

New  and  improved  contracts  in  the  steel,  automobile,  electrical,  pack- 
ing, glass  and  scores  of  other  industries  have  testified  to  the  solidity  and 
permanence  of  the  new  CIO  unions  and  their  ability  to  raise  the  wages 
and  improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers. 

The  CIO  has  also  pushed  ahead  into  new  territory  during  the  past 
year,  as  witness  the  progress  of  the  United  Construction  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee  and  the  advances  into  unorganized  territory  of  many  other 
already  established  unions. 
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Noteworthy  among  the  now  organizing  campaigns  launched  timing  the 
past  year  are  the  campaign  to  organize  the  employes  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company;  the  expanding  drive  in  the  aircraft  industry;  the  campaign  to 
complete  organization  in  the  steel  industry,  notably  in  the  plants  of 
Bethlehem  steel  and  other  independents;  and  the  organizing  drive  among 
the  wood  workers  of  the  northwest. 

The  organizing  progress  and  plans  of  the  CIO  will  be  outlined  in  more 
detail  later  in  this  report.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  organizing  the  unor- 
ganized still  remains  the  basic  and  most  important  task  of  the  CIO,  to 
which  it  will  continue  to  devote  its  energies  in  the  future. 

Legislative   Activities 

On  the  legislative  field,  the  CIO  has  had  to  devote  most  of  its  energies 
to  preserving  existing  labor  and  social  legislation  against  vicious  attacks. 
Its  outstanding  achievement  in  the  past  year  has  been  the  preservation  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  against  determined  efforts  to  force 
through  destructive  amendments.  Amendments  designed  to  destroy  the 
Wage-Hour  law  were  also  defeated,  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  CIO. 

Other  important  legislative  actions  of  the  CIO  have  included  defense 
of  American  civil  liberties  against  the  flood  of  anti-alien,  anti-labor  and 
generally  restrictive  bills  that  usually  accompany  a  period  of  war  hysteria. 

The  efforts  of  the  CIO  to  obtain  Congressional  action  or  a  Presidential 
executive  order  to  require  observance  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  other  labor  lawrs  on  government  contract  work,  were  unremitting 
during  the  past  year.  The  issue  has  assumed  additional  importance,  on 
account  of  the  huge  government  contracts  placed  under  the  defense  pro- 
gram. But  effective  action  has  yet  to  be  taken  to  end  this  scandalous 
governmental  encouragement  of  labor  law  violators. 

The  legislative  record  of  the  CIO  is  described  in  detail  later  in  this 
report.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  note  that  most  of  it  has  had  to  be 
in  defense  of  existing  legislation  rather  than  in  advance  to  new  gains, 
because  the  government  and  Congress  have  not  seen  fit  to  put  forward  a 
real  social  and  economic  program,  such  as  is  advocated  by  the  CIO,  to 
cope  with  the  continued  problems  of  unemployment,  insecurity  and  other 
domestic  evils. 

A  real  challenge  is  presented  to  labor  by  this  situation.  Such  advances 
as  labor  has  secured  have  been  won  by  the  economic  and  political  strength 
which  it  could  muster  to  compel  consideration.  Labor  must  therefore 
make  renewed  efforts  to  increase  its  independent  organized  power,  through 
the  extension  of  industrial  organization  and  through  the  election  to  office 
of  representatives  responsive  to  the  people's  will,  if  we  are  to  defend  our 
liberties  and  democratic  institutions,  to  protect  existing  social  legislation 
and  to  go  forward  with  a  far-reaching  program  for  a  happier  and  more 
prosperous  America. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Organizational  activities  during  the  past  year  have  been  under  the 
direction  of  Allan  S.  Haywood,  National  Director  of  Organization,  and 
Michael  F.  YVidman,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director  of  Organization.    These  activi- 
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ties  have  been  expanded  during  this  period,  with  encouraging  results  from 
the  campaigns  conducted  in  many  important  industries. 

The  Organization  Department  is  assisted  by  a  force  of  43  regional 
directors,  6  sub-regional  directors  and  65  field  representatives.  In  addi- 
tion, 102  field  representatives  have  been  assigned  to  international  unions 
and  organizing  committees,  which  have  also  been  rendered  invaluable 
service  by  the  regional  and  sub-regional  directors  and  field  representatives 
working  directly  under  national  office  supervision. 

There  are  now  affiliated  to  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  42 
national  and  international  unions  and  organizing  committees,  225  state, 
city,  county  and  district  Industrial  Union  Councils,  and  419  Local  Indus- 
trial Unions. 

National    and    International    Unions 

Following  is  the  list  of  national  and  international  unions: 

Aluminum  Workers  of  America 

Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists  and  Technicians,  Federation  of 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  United 
Cannery,  Agricultural,  Packing  and  Allied  Workers,  United 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  Amalgamated 
Communications  Association,  American 
Die  Casting  Workers,  National  Association  of 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  United 
Federal  Workers  of  America,  United 

Fishermen  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  International  Union  of 
Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union,  International 
Furniture  Workers  of  America,  United 
Flat  Glass  Workers,  Federation  of 
Inlandboatmen's  Union  of  the  Pacific 

Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers,  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  International 
Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  National 
Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Association,  National 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America,  Industrial  Union  of 
Maritime  Union  of  America,  National 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  International  Union  of 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  United 
Newspaper  Guild,  American 

Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America,  United 
Oil  Workers  International  Union 

Paper,  Novelty  and  Toy  Workers  International  Union,  United 
Quarry  Workers  International  Union 
Retail  and  Wholesale  Employees  of  America,  United 
Rubber  Workers  of  America,  United 
Shoe  Workers  of  America,  United 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America 
Woodworkers  of  America,  International 
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Following  is  the  list  of  organizing  committees: 

Barbers  and  Beauty  Culturists  of  America,  Natl.  Organizing  Comm.  of 

Construction  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  United 

Department  Store  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

Distiller)'  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

Farm  Equipment  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

Packinghouse  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

Utility  Workers  Organizing  Committee 

Industrial    Union    Councils 
j 

The  222  Industrial  Union  Councils  are  divided  as  follows: 

State  Industrial  Union  Councils 32 

City,  County  and  District  Industrial  Union  Councils 193 

Total 225 

Of  these,  four  state  Industrial  Union  Councils  in  Virginia,  Kansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Georgia,  and  19  city,  county  and  district  Industrial  Union 
Councils  have  been  chartered  during  the  past  year. 

Director  Haywood  and  Assistant  Director  Widman  have  maintained 
direct  personal  contact  with  the  various  national  and  international  unions 
and  state  Industrial  Union  Councils  by  attending  and  addressing  most 
of  their  conventions  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 

Labor   Board    Elections 

The  Organization  Department  has  assigned  organizers  to  assist  in 
elections  in  which  our  national  and  international  unions  were  engaged,  in 
addition  to  the  organizers  already  assisting  our  affiliated  unions.  The 
largest  election  in  which  we  participated  was  the  General  Motors  election. 
In  this  connection,  Director  Haywood  served  in  the  capacity  of  Executive 
Board  member  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America,  directing 
and  coordinating  the  work  in  the  eastern  area  of  the  country,  until  that 
union's  convention  held  in  August,  1940. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  been  outstandingly 
successful  in  winning  Labor  Board  elections  during  the  past  year,  and  full 
particulars  about  these  results  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

International    Woodworkers    of   America 

Assistant  Director  Widman  visited  the  West  Coast  this  year,  spending 
some  weeks  assisting  the  International  Woodworkers  of  America  at  their 
request.  As  a  result,  a  joint  organizational  plan  was  effectuated.  Adolph 
Germer,  regional  director  of  Xew  York  City,  was  assigned  to  take  charge 
of  the  drive  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Four  additional  organizers  and  an 
office  girl,  paid  by  the  CIO,  supplementing  organizers  of  the  International 
\\  oodworkers  of  America,  are  now  working  under  his  direction  in  an  effort 
to  organize  completely  the  workers  in  this  industry. 

Aviation 

After  some  delay  occasioned  by  circumstances  that  could  not  be  avoided, 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America  this  year  launched  the 
organizing  drive  in  the  aviation  industry.     By  agreement  with  the  officers 
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of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  CIO,  we  have  assigned  Mr. 
Walter  Smethurst  to  take  charge  of  the  organizational  campaign  in  this 
rapidly  expanding  industry. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Smethurst,  the  CIO  has  on  its  payroll  four  field  rep- 
resentatives assigned  to  this  drive,  supplementing  the  organizers  from  the 
United  Automobile  Workers.  They  are  now  showing  progress;  elections 
have  been  won  and  contracts  negotiated. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  marked  progress  will  be  made 
in  our  joint  efforts  to  establish  organization  and  stability  in  this  com- 
paratively new  industry,  which  will  eliminate  the  many  abuses  that  now 
prevail. 

Bethlehem    Steel 

The  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  has  launched  an  organizing 
drive  in  the  plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  noted  for  its 
anti-union  policies  and  its  flaunting  of  labor  laws  and  policies. 

The  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  and  the  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  have  been  exerting  untiring  efforts  to 
compel  this  law-violating  corporation  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wage-Hour  law  and  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  CIO  has  assigned  men  to  take  part  in  this  drive,  and  is  planning 
to  send  in  more  as  the  drive  progresses.  Its  outcome  means  a  great  deal, 
not  only  to  the  steel  workers,  but  to  every  worker  and  union  in  the  land. 
The  CIO  will  join  with  the  officers  of  that  union  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
drive  is  properly  financed,  adequately  manned,  and  sustained  to  the 
maximum  to  assure  success. 

Ford   Organizing   Campaign 

An  intensive  drive  has  been  recently  launched  to  organize  the  employes 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  which,  like  Bethlehem  Steel,  has  defied 
governmental  agencies  and  flaunted  the  law  in  many  respects,  acting 
as  if  it  were  a  law  to  itself  in  its  plants. 

At  the  present  time,  wages  paid  in  the  Ford  plants  are  below  those 
paid  by  other  large  automobile-  manufacturing  concerns.  In  justice  to 
the  workers  in  the  Ford  plants,  in  justice  to  Ford's  competitors  who  have 
accepted  collective  bargaining,  and  in  justice  to  the  industry  at  large,  the 
Ford  workers  MUST  BE  ORGANIZED. 

The  CIO  has  worked  out  plans  for  the  Ford  organizing  campaign  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America  and  is 
sharing  the  expenses  of  the  drive  with  that  union.  The  Assistant  Director 
of  the  CIO  has  been  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  organizing  campaign. 
The  drive  is  now  on  in  earnest. 

Headquarters  have  been  established  for  the  drive,  and  the  workers  in 
the  Ford  plants  are  having  the  message  of  this  great  movement  brought 
to  them.  Terrorism  is  being  routed,  and  the  great  crusade  is  moving  on 
irresistibly.  There  must  be  no  let  up.  The  drive  must  grow  in  momentum 
and  intensity.  Ford  must  be  brought  to  realize  there  is  an  American 
way — and  that  way  is  organization  of  the  workers  and  sound,  sincere 
collective  bargaining. 

The  abovementioned  are  the  four  major  drives  at  the  present  time  in 
which  the  national  CIO  is  most  actrvely^ooperating  and  in  which  it  seeks 
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the  fullest  support  from  our  affiliated  unions,  their  officers  and  members. 
There  are  also  many  other  organizing  drives  in  other  industries  in  which 
the  CIO  is  assisting  and  which  are  equally  worthy  of  support. 

Other   Assistance   to   Affiliates 

At  the  request  of  the  international  officers  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America,  the  CIO  Department  of  Organization  has  assisted 
in  adjusting  internal  affairs  tending  to  create  strife  in  that  union,  and  also 
in  negotiations  with  the  Briggs  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  auto- 
mobile bodies.  This  resulted  in  creating  a  better  understanding  between 
the  local  unions  and  their  international  representatives,  and  clarifying 
certain  points  between  the  corporation  and  the  union. 

The  Organization  Department  has  also  cooperated  with  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  of  America,  assigning  a  man  especially  to  conduct  organi- 
zation work  in  the  plants  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
It  has  also  assisted  in  reorganizing  the  Firestone  plants. 

Another  important  matter  in  which  the  CIO  has  been  called  upon  to 
assist  was  the  negotiations  between  the  officers  of  the  United  Office  and 
Professional  Workers  of  America  and  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Company.  This  culminated  in  a  signed  agreement — the  first  of  its  kind 
with  any  large  insurance  company  in  the  country. 

The  national  CIO  cooperated  with  the  officers  of  the  Transport  Workers 
Union  of  America  in  the  problem  which  confronted  their  organization 
when  the  City  of  Xew  York  took  over  the  subway  and  elevated  lines. 
Your  President,  assisted  by  Director  Haywood  and  General  Counsel  Lee 
Pressman  participated  in  the  conferences  with  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
and  other  authorities  which  finally  brought  about  an  agreement  preserving 
the  union  and  the  rights  of  its  members. 

Service  has  been  rendered  by  both  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director 
to  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America  in 
Kearny,  Xew  Jersey,  and  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
between  the  Federal  Workers  and  this  organization  in  the  Navy  Yards. 

Both  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  assisted  in  negotiations  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Communications  Association  and  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph  Co.,  which   finally  resulted  in  an  agreement  being  consummated. 

The  State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers  are  preparing  a  drive  among 
the  workers  in  the  Xew  York  City  sewage  disposal  plants.  The  CIO 
National  Office  is  giving  them  support. 

The  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  have 
made  commendable  progress,  and  have  won  a  long  series  of  Labor  Board 
elections  which  will  enable  them  to  complete  organization  on  a  national 
scale  in  such  large  corporations  as  Westinghouse,  and  others. 

The  Director  of  Organization  recently  took  part  in  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  this  organization  and  the  Ford  Instrument  Company, 
manufacturers  of  naval  and  aviation  instruments.  The  contract  con- 
summated provided  for  a  union  shop,  substantial  increases  in  wages  and 
other  improved  conditions. 

This  success  should  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  organization  of  the 
Sperry-Gyroscope  Corporation,  the  parent  body  of  the  Ford  Instrument 
Company. 
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Our  State  and  City  Councils  have  cooperated  in  a  splendid  manner  with 
all  our  national  and  international  unions  and  have  assisted  materially  in 
some  of  the  organization  drives  that  have  taken  place. 

We  have  also  endeavored  to  bring  about  clarification  and  understanding 
between  the  United  Retail  and  Wholesale  Employees  of  America  and  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union. 

Since  the  last  convention  all  Local  Industrial  Unions  in  the  paper 
converting  industry  have  been  transferred  to  the  Playthings  and  Novelty 
Workers  International  LInions,  which  has  now  changed  its  name  to  the 
United  Paper,  Novelty  and  Toy  Workers  International  Union.  The  con- 
vention which  these  two  groups  recently  held  was  a  successful  one,  and 
organization  work  in  the  paper  converting  industry  is  proceeding  at  a 
healthy  pace. 

Southern    Organizing    Campaign 

Since  the  San  Francisco  Convention  in  1939,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  following  Councils  have  been  set  up  in  the  South: 

Virginia  State  Industrial  Union  Council 
Georgia  State  Industrial  Union  Council 
Tennessee  State  Industrial  Union  Council 

On  Monday,  December  11,  1939,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  national 
office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  all  CIO  representatives  from  the  south. 
Many  plans  were  discussed  and  the  meeting  culminated  in  the  selection 
of  a  committee  to  continue  the  work.  This  committee  later  directed  that 
a  communication  be  sent  out  to  each  affiliated  organization  which  had 
organizational  equity  in  the  southern  states,  suggesting  that  each  one 
furnish  a  representative  to  work  there  under  CIO  direction.  This  plan 
did  not  bring  the  degree  of  results  desired.  The  Department  of  Organi- 
zation finally  set  up  an  office  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  upon  agreement  with 
a  group  of  representatives  from  various  organizations  in  that  area,  assigned 
Charles  H.  Gillman  as  Director. 

This  move  has  brought  about  encouraging  results.  A  number  of 
charters  have  been  issued  by  various  international  unions  and  in  some 
cases  contracts  have  been  obtained.     Progress  along  these  lines  continues. 

In  addition,  plans  have  been  worked  out  with  our  Regional  Director 
in  Tennessee,  William  Turnblazer,  also  President  of  District  19,  LJnited 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  whereby  we  are  setting  up  a  regional  office 
in  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Organization  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
by  several  of  our  organizations,  as  well  as  by  CIO  representatives.  In 
the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  a  local  union  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  organizer,  Mr.  Bass,  was  unmercifully  slugged,  as  were  a 
number  of  workers  who  joined  the  union.  We  have  filed  a  complaint  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  against  this  brutal,  un-American  conduct. 

Certain  newspapers  in  the  South,  established  just  prior  to  the  election, 
made  a  vicious  attempt  to  create  racial  hatreds  and  prejudice  through  an 
attack  upon  the  organizations  and  its  representatives.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America  held  a  meeting  there  on  October  6. 

Reports  are  constantly  coming  in  on  progress  being  made  both  in  the 
steel  and  textile  industries,  as  well  as  in  chemicals  by  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 
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The    Canadian    Situation 

The  entrance  of  Canada  into  the  war  brought  forcefully  to  attention  the 
need  for  special  provisions  being  made  for  our  Canadian  membership.  It 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  central  body  to  speak  for  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  CIO  unions  in  Canada  in  this  crisis. 

After  several  months  of  planning  and  negotiating,  a  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labor  embracing  all  the  CIO  unions,  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employes,  and  several  other  groups,  was  established.  A  con- 
vention was  held  in  Toronto  on  September  9,  1940,  at  which  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted;  officers  elected;  and  plans  laid  for  an  organization 
drive  throughout  the  Dominion. 

This  institution  will  serve  the  Canadian  workers  in  legislative  matters  as 
well  as  in  organization. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  Congress  was  set  up,  more  than  2,000 
steel  workers  were  transferred  from  an  independent  group  into  the  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

There  are  a  few  other  similar  problems  which  can  and  will  be  straight- 
ened out  with  the  proper  approach. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Congress  will  cooperate  in  every  way  possible 
in  adjusting  matters  of  this  kind,  and  will  serve  as  an  effective  instrument 
in  behalf  of  the  workers  of  Canada.  It  is  destined  to  be  the  dominating 
labor  force  in  the  Dominion. 

Plans  have  been  worked  out  whereby  our  international  unions  will 
earmark  the  amount  of  dues  paid  on  their  Canadian  membership  to  the 
Washington  office.  In  turn,  the  Washington  office  will  pay  to  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labor,  as  dues  for  the  Canadian  members,  two 
cents  per  member  per  month. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Congress,  a  British  Columbia  Indus- 
trial Union  Council  was  set  up,  which  will  now  become  affiliated  to  the 
Canadian  Congress  and  cooperate  in  all  matters  of  a  Canadian  character. 

Local    Industrial    Unions 

At  the  Executive  Board  meeting  immediately  following  the  CIO  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  department  for  Local 
Industrial  L'nions  and  John  Brophy  was  named  director. 

The  Department  of  Local  Industrial  Unions  has  served  as  a  clearing 
house  for  inquiries  from  Local  Industrial  Unions.  Circulars  and  other 
means  of  information  have  been  sent  to  the  Local  Industrial  LTnions.  This 
department  has  had  to  "call  on  our  regional  directors,  sub-regional  direc- 
tors and  field  representatives  for  assistance  in  aiding  the  locals. 

During  the  year  October  1,  1939,  to  September  30,  1940,  applications 
for  charters  were  received  from  97  Local  Industrial  LTnions.  Of  these,  21 
have  been  transferred  to  international  unions,  which  have  issued  charters 
to  them,  and  76  Local  Industrial  Lnions  have  been  directly  chartered 
by  the  CIO.  Of  these  76  Local  Industrial  Unions,  13  have  since  been 
transferred  to  internationals,  making  a  grand  total  of  103  Local  Industrial 
Unions  that  have  been  transferred  to  18  international  unions,  during  this 
past  year. 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Brophy,  who  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
from  his  duties  as  Director  of  Local  Industrial  Unions,  effective  as  of 
September  1.  1940.  the  Department  of  Organization  took  over  the  work 
of  directing  and  administering  Local  Industrial  Unions. 
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EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

The  newly  constituted  Executive  Board  met  immediately  following  the 
Second  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  CIO  at  San  Francisco.  It  there 
examined  the  matters  referred  to  it  and  took  proper  action  to  authorize  the 
Executive  Officers  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  CIO.  Your  President 
announced  several  executive  changes  affecting  the  organizing  personnel  of 
the  national  staff.  He  also  appointed  a  standing  Committee  on  Appeals, 
composed  of  Mr.  John  Brophy,  Mr.  Clinton  S.  Golden  and  Mr.  James 
Matles,  to  act  on  questions  of  overlapping  organization. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  was  called  on  June  3,  1940,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Board  remained  in  session  for  three  days  and 
heard  the  reports  of  the  Executive  Officers  and  the  CIO  Committees  on 
Legislation,  Unemployment,  Social  Security  and  Housing.  The  Board  took 
appropriate  action  relative  to  the  matters  raised  by  Officers  and  the 
Committees. 

National    Defense   Policy 

The  Board  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  the  CIO's 
relation  to  national  defense.  It  adopted  unanimously  the  following  decla- 
ration: 

"The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  its  officers,  constituent  unions 
and  membership  are  fully  prepared  to  discharge  our  responsibilities  in  the 
approaching  national  emergency,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"At  the  outset  let  us  state  most  unequivocally  that  we  are,  and  always 
shall  be,  unalterably  opposed  to  any  movement  or  activity  of  subversive 
character,  Trojan  horses,  or  fifth  columns,  which  are  aimed  against  our 
nation  and  government,  or  the  basic  free  and  democratic  institutions  upon 
which  our  Republic  has  been  founded. 

"The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  is  the  labor  movement  in  our 
first  line  of  defense — the  mass  producing  industries  of  mines,  mills,  factories 
and  workshops.  By  the  strength  and  discipline  of  our  organizations,  the 
affiliates  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  have  substituted 
industrial  peace  and  stability  for  industrial  warfare,  in  these  first  lines  of 
defense. 

"We  are  prepared  to  lend  practical,  wholesome  and  feasible  cooperation 
in  any  undertaking  to  protect  this  nation  and  prepare  for  national  defense. 

"The  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
are  an  essential  part  of  national  policy.  They  are  inherent  in  our  demo- 
cratic society.  They  are  predicated  upon  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  labor's  rights,  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  in  Congressional  statutes,  and  in  Supreme  Court  decisions  vali- 
dating such  statutes. 

"Throughout  any  national  emergency,  labor's  rights,  as  embodied  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  the  Guffey  Coal  Stabilization  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
other  legislation  must  be  preserved. 

"These  rights  are: 

1.  The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  into  unions  of  their  own 
choosing. 
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2.  The  right  of  organized  wage  earners  to  bargain  collectively  with 
their  employers. 

3.  The  right  of  wage  earners  to  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  action 
and  worship. 

"This  declaration  of  labor's  rights  is  designed  to  stabilize  industrial  rela- 
tions and  promote  industrial  peace.  It  does  not  contemplate  industrial 
strife.  It  seeks  to  improve  the  relationship  between  wage  earners  and  their 
employers;  to  increase  the  productive  efficiency  of  industry;  to  maintain 
labor's  existing  wage  and  hour  standards,  and  to  improve  these  standards 
with  changing  economic  conditions. 

"Any  national  defense  program  must  contemplate  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion. 

"It  is  imperative  for  the  national  welfare  that  steps  be  taken  to  end 
unemployment. 

"It  is  recognized  that  large  numbers  of  idle  workers  will  be  reemployed 
through  the  impetus  given  our  economy  by  the  present  situation.  But  it 
must  also  be  recognized  that  industry  generally,  especially  the  mass  pro- 
ducing industries,  is  capable  of  turning  out  maximum  production  with  a 
much  smaller  working  force  than  ever  before,  due  to  tremendous  strides 
in  technology. 

"This  means  that  large  numbers  of  able-bodied  and  willing  workers 
will  not  find  places  in  private  employment;  and  sight  must  not  be  lost 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  them. 

"And  after  the  current  war-stimulated  recovery  has  run  its  course,  what 
then? 

"When  war  orders  stop,  as  stop  they  will,  millions  who  will  have  been 
employed  in  the  armament  and  related  industries  will  be  cast  out  of  their 
jobs.  For  them,  their  families  and  for  millions  of  others  like  them,  provi- 
sion must  be  made,  lest  misery  and  suffering,  the  like  of  which  no  civilized 
country  has  seen  before,  trail  in  the  wake  of  'war  boom'  dislocations. 

"Our  industrial  unions  constitute  a  great  reservoir  of  productive,  tech- 
nical and  administrative  skill  and  resourcefulness.  The  brains  of  labor 
should  be  utilized  to  serve  the  nation  in  its  national  defense  undertaking. 
Organized  labor  must  be  given  adequate  representation  on  boards,  agen- 
cies, administrative  bodies  and  policy-making  groups  concerned  with  the 
execution  and  administration  of  any  national  defense  program. 

"Finally,  we  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, meeting  this  4th  day  of  June,  1940,  in  the  nation's  capital,  declare  in 
unequivocal  terms  that  we  will  defend  the  free  institutions  of  this  Republic, 
under  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  give  us 
the  greatest  democracy  on  earth — a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people. 

"We  offer  this  program  in  a  sincere  endeavor  to  make  our  contribution 
toward  achieving  the  goal  which  is  in  the  heart  of  every  true  American — 
to  assure  the  security  of  our  nation,  to  preserve  the  peace  for  our  people, 
and  not  to  become  involved  in  the  present  horrible  war  raging  in  Europe." 

Relations   With    AFL 

At  the  1939  convention  of  the  CIO,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  pursuant  to  which  a  Negotiating  Committee,  which  theretofore  had 
been  created  with  full  authority,  was  continued  and  authorized  to  exercise 
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its  discretion  in  any  future  negotiations  pertaining  to  labor  unity.  This 
Committee  consisted  of  your  President,  Mr.  Philip  Murray  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman. 

The  CIO,  through  your  President,  repeatedly  has  offered  a  proposal  to 
achieve  labor  unity.  This  proposal  has  been  that  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  and  all  its  membership  become  a  part  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  charters  of  affiliation  be  granted  by  the  AFL 
to  each  unit  of  the  CIO.  Further,  all  questions  of  detail  and  relationship 
between  the  organizations  hitherto  existing  should  be  taken  up  for  later 
consideration  in  such  fashion  as  the  joint  organization  may  decide. 

This  proposal,  to  which  no  valid  objection  has  ever  been  offered,  has  not 
been  accepted.  Instead,  illusory  and  hypocritical  proposals  have  been  made 
by  the  AFL,  all  of  which  (a)  deny  the  basic  principle  of  industrial  organ- 
ization in  the  mass  production  and  basic  industries;  (b)  accept  only  some 
of  the  CIO  unions  after  they  have  been  carved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
AFL;  and  (c)  deny  admission  to  certain  CIO  unions  whose  membership 
would  be  admitted  only  after  they  had  joined  the  appropriate  AFL  unions. 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  1939  convention,  your  Presi- 
dent on  October  15,  1939,  communicated  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  advising  him  of  the  continuance  of  the  Negotiating  Committee.  In 
this  communication  it  was  pointed  out  that  certain  of  the  underlying 
factors  affecting  further  peace  conferences  would  appear  to  require  addi- 
tional clarification  before  such  conferences  are  resumed;  and  that  the  CIO 
Negotiating  Committee  would  be  glad  to  give  continuing  consideration  to 
the  questions  involved  and  to  receive  any  specific  recommendations  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  feel  warranted  to  give  to  the  Committee. 
Since  that  time  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  have  not  indicated  that  they  possessed  any  information  that  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conference  would  be  fruitful  if  they 
reconvened. 

The  Executive  Board  approved  in  full  the  actions  and  report  of  the 
Negotiating  Committee. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  was 
established  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  legal  authority  for  this  Commis- 
sion comes  from  the  1916  Defense  Act,  which  set  up  a  Council  of  National 
Defense  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  authorized  the  Council  to  nominate  for  Presi- 
dential appointment  an  advisory  commission  of  not  more  than  seven 
persons. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are  thus  advisory  only,  but  they  are 
advisory  in  relation  to  the  very  broad  powers  granted  by  law  to  the 
Council  of  Cabinet  members.  The  official  handbook  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission sets  forth  its  purpose  as  follows: 
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"Purpose.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  facilitate 
the  production  of  materials  and  machines  to  meet  the  material  require- 
ments of  the  military  branches  of  the  Government  on  schedule,  and  to 
investigate  problems  affecting  production  and  the  effects  of  the  defense 
program  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  situations  or  'bottlenecks'  which  may  prevent  the  production  of 
adequate  materials  to  meet  the  requirements. 

"Under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1916,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council,  and 
hence  of  the  Advisory  Commission  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Council,  'to 
supervise  and  direct  investigations  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  heads  of  executive  departments'  with  regard  to: 

1.  The  location  of  railroads  and  transportation  facilities  for  military 
purposes; 

2.  The  mobilization  of  military  and  naval  resources  for  defense; 

3.  The  increase  of  domestic  production  essential  for  the  support  of  the 
armies  and  the  people; 

4.  The  development  of  seagoing  transportation; 

5.  The  assembly  of  data  as  to  production  and  availability  of  military 
supplies; 

6.  The  giving  of  information  to  producers  and  manufacturers  as  to 
requirements  of  supplies; 

7.  The  creation  of  relations  which  will  make  possible  the  immediate 
concentration  and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation." 

The  Ccmncil  in  effect  can  delegate  its  powers  to  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission's  functions  are  organized  as  follows,  according  to 
the  handbook: 

"Each  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  is  designated  as  an  Adviser 
to  the  President  in  a  major  aspect  or  part  of  the  defense  program,  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  President  for  conducting  investigations,  making 
recommendations,  and  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  defense  program 
within  his  assignment.  The  Commission  meets  regularly  twice  a  week  to 
consider  actions  by  the  Commission  as  a  body." 

The  members  of  jhe  Advisory  Commission  and  their  divisions  are  as 
follows : 

William  S.  Knudsen  Production  Division 

Edward  R.  Stettinius  Industrial  Materials  Division 

Sidney  Hillman  Labor  Division 

Leon  Henderson  Price  Stabilization  Division 

Chester  C.  Davis  Agricultural  Division 

Harriett  Elliott  Consumers  Division 

Ralph  Budd  Transportation  Division 

In  addition  several  special  agencies  have  been  set  up  as  follows:  (1)  The 
National  Defense  Research  Committee  to  correlate  scientific  research  on 
the  mechanisms  and  devices  of  warfare;  (2)  The  office  for  the  coordination 
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of  national  defense  purchases,  headed  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  to  handle  the 
technical  details  of  purchasing  and  to  coordinate  the  various  purchasing 
agencies;  (3)  The  office  for  Defense  Housing  Coordination  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  F.  Palmer;  (4)  The  Division  of  State  and  Local 
Cooperation;  (5)  A  health  and  medical  committee,  headed  by  the  former 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  (6)  A  Priorities  Board 
composed  of  Commissioners  Knudsen,  Stettinius  and  Henderson  with 
Nelson  as  Administrator  of  Priorities. 

This  last  Board  has  the  considerable  power  by  statute  to  divert  facilities 
and  materials  to  the  production  of  the  various  military  armaments. 

The  largest  part  of  the  personnel  and  the  most  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  devoted  to  the  two  divisions  of  Production  and  Industrial 
Materials.  The  bulk  of  the  policy-making  and  administrative  personnel 
of  these  divisions  is  made  up  of  leading  executives  of  the  major  financial 
and  corporate  interests  of  the  nation.  For  example,  of  the  50  executives 
listed  on  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Materials  Division,  all  but  six  are 
executives  of  industrial  corporations  or  business  firms.  Of  the  remaining 
six,  three  are  from  law  firms  with  large  corporation  practice  and  three  from 
universities.  A  very  much  similar  distribution  is  found  among  38  execu- 
tives in  the  Production  Division. 

No    Labor   Representatives 

There  are  no  representatives  of  labor  attached  in  any  way  to  the  Divi- 
sions dealing  with  Production,  Industrial  materials,  Price  Stabilization, 
Agriculture  or  Consumers. 

The  function  of  the  Labor  Division  has  been  limited  to,  according  to  the 
handbook: 

"The  functions  of  the  Labor  Division  are  (1)  to  study  and  ascertain  the 
labor  requirements  of  the  defense  program,  (2)  to  see  to  it  that  sufficient 
labor  is  available  to  meet  these  requirements,  and  (3)  to  facilitate  good 
standards  of  employment  and  good  labor  relations."  /  Labor  has  been 
offered  no  voice  in  the  determination  of  policy  in  the  other  most  important 
fields. 

The  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Labor  Division  has  appointed  six- 
teen officials  of  labor  organizations  to  sit  on  an  advisory  committee  on 
labor  policy.  Among  these  are  seven  from  CIO  unions.  The  CIO  was  not 
requested  to  designate  representatives  on  this  committee,  nor  were  these 
CIO  union  officials,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  called  upon 
to  represent  CIO  policy,  or  the  view  of  the  CIO  as  such.  These  officers 
of  CIO  unions  have  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  therefore,  been  placed 
in  an  anomalous  position  which  allows  them  neither  to  further  as  official 
representatives  the  policies  of  the  CIO  nor  to  withhold  in  the  name  of  the 
CIO,  official  approval  of  national  defense  policies  and  procedures.  The 
convention  might  well  examine  this  situation  in  connection  with  its  con- 
sideration of  adequate  labor  representation  in  national  defense  agencies. 

A  similar  question  is  raised  by  the  appointment  of  three  CIO  union  offi- 
cers to  a  Committee  on  Training  within  Industry  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Labor  Division. 

In  effect,  labor  has  been  practically  ignored  insofar  as  ^  adequate  or 
proper  representation  is  concerned  on  this  important  body  which  will  adopt 
and  enunciate  policies  that  will  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  workers  in  the 
country.     There  are  men  in  high  places  in  the  nation  today  who  do  not 
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want  labor  to  participate  in  the  national  effort.  They  do  not  want  labor 
to  participate  because  they  know  that  labor's  voice  will  be  raised  against 
their  efforts  to  pervert  the  idea  of  national  defense  to  the  service  of  private 
greed.  Labor  demands  adequate  representation  and  not  on  the  basis  that 
now  exists  of  one  lonely  representative  of  labor  to  100  millionaires. 

Five    Problems 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  necessarily  confronted  it  with  the  prob- 
lems in  five  chief  fields:  (1)  labor;  (2)  production  policies;  (3)  price  poli- 
cies; (4)  taxation  policies;  and  (5)  consumer  protection. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  give  any  definitive  appraisal  of  the  work  of 
the  Advisory  Commission,  but  the  following  trends  can  be  set  forth: 

(1)  Labor  Policies.  In  this  connection  the  Advisory  Commission  as 
a  whole  has  been  charged  with  promulgating  the  labor  policy.  This  matter 
has  been  dealt  with  in  the  section  of  this  Report  dealing  with  guarantees 
of  collective  bargaining  in  government  contracts  which  points  out  that  the 
statement  of  alleged  principles  calling  for  compliance  with  labor  standards 
has  not  yet  been  given  any  enforcement. 

In  addition  to  laying  down  a  general  labor  policy,  the  particular  func- 
tions that  have  devolved  upon  the  Labor  Section  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion relate  to  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  arising  in  plants  engaged  in 
producing  materials  for  the  national  defense.  The  performance  of  this 
function  carries  with  it  the  greatest  responsibility.  With  an  increase  in 
production  and  rising  consumers  prices  a  number  of  disputes  over  wages 
and  hours  have  already  occurred.  In  wide  areas  of  industry,  corporations 
have  not  yet  recognized  the  rights  of  their  employees  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  collective  bargaining. 

The  danger  is  that  under  the  hue  and  cry  of  protecting  national  defense 
the  interests  of  the  employers  will  be  made  paramount  and  the  rights  of 
labor  completely  ignored.  With  this  practice  would  go  an  obliteration  of 
the  rights  of  labor.  National  defense  cannot  be  furthered  through  any 
program  of  destroying  unions  or  defeating  the  attempts  of  workers  to 
organize  into  existing  or  new  unions.  Democracy  would  not  be  furthered 
under  any  such  policy  but  rather  threatened  at  its  roots. 

In  mediation  the  government  should  consider  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  substantial  profit  margins  are  allowed  to  firms  that  receive  govern- 
ment contracts  and  our  economy  at  present  is  characterized  by  inadequate 
purchasing  power  among  the  workers.  It  is  consequently  in  the  public 
interest  that  wages  of  workers  be  increased  and  that  hours  be  reduced  to 
give  employment  to  all  employable  persons  in  defense  industries  and  that 
the  guarantees  to  labor  under  federal  legislation  be  enforced  effectively 
rather  than  receive  mere  lip  service. 

Dangers   to    Labor 

The  details  of  the  National  Defense  Training  Program  are  discussed 
more  at  length  in  the  Unemployment  Division  section.  The  dangers  to 
labor  in  the  program  arise  from  the  fact  that  as  yet  there  is  no  specific 
information  on  the  need  for  the  workers,  hence  the  training  programs  are 
training  workers  for  whom  there  is  no  definite  prospect  of  jobs.  The  result 
is  that  in  many  areas  situations  may  be  created  in  which  this  reservoir  of 
newly  trained  workers  will  act  as  a  force  to  depress  wage  levels  and  labor 
standards.     And  further,  if  such  workers,  having  received  training  on  the 
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clear  implication  that  jobs  are  available,  do  not  find  opportunity  for  work, 
much  resentment  will  be  created. 

(2)  Production  Policies.  The  Defense  Commission  has  sought  since 
its  outset  to  increase  the  production  of  arms  materials.  At  the  very  incep- 
tion of  the  program,  it  became  clear  that  many  of  the  most  powerful  indus- 
trial interests  in  the  country  would  refuse  to  expand  their  production 
facilities  unless  they  were  given  extensive  tax  concessions  and  in  some 
cases  the  practical  gift  of  plant.  The  Commission  therefore  instituted 
policies  through  federal  loans,  taxation  and  government  construction  of 
plant  which  have  virtually  relieved  private  industry  of  the  cost  of  new 
plant. 

There  was  also  at  first  instituted  a  system  of  voluntary  priorities  which 
gave  the  right  of  way  in  industrial  plants  to  arms  material  and  equipment 
for  the  production  of  such  material.  This  has  been  followed  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Priorities  Board  with  statutory  power  to  require  priorities. 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  Report  no  compulsory  priorities  have 
been  instituted.  There  exists,  however,  the  power  and,  in  certain  places, 
the  inclination  to  direct  industry  to  produce  defense  materials  in  place  of 
the  usual  production  of  consumer  goods.  If  such  priorities  are  established 
before  the  nation's  industry  reaches  the  point  of  capacity  operations  and 
full  employment,  we  will  face  continued  unemployment  and  a  rising  cost 
of  living.  Only  by  the  expansion  of  production  for  regular  consumer  needs 
as  well  as  for  national  defense  can  unemployment  be  absorbed  and  real 
wages  increased. 

The  only  guarantee  that  such  a  policy  will  be  established  and  maintained 
would  be  the  effective  representation  of  labor's  point  of  view  on  production 
problems. 

(3)  Price  Policies.  "The  Price  Stabilization  Division  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  observing  the  price  trends,  making  studies  of  all  problems 
affecting  prices  and  recommending  levels,  policies  and  procedures  to  pre- 
vent unwarranted  price  increases  such  as  occurred  in  the  World  War," 
according  to  the  handbook  of  the  Commission.  As  yet  the  activities  of  this 
Division  have  been  expressed  in  relation  to  rising  prices  mainly  by  public 
statements  which  do  not  appear  to  have  restrained  serious  price  rises  in 
certain  key  commodities.  It  is  clear  that  if  an  effective  job  is  to  be  done  in 
this  field  a  much  more  vigorous  power  must  be  made  available  and  must 
be  exercised. 

(4)  Taxation  Policies.  The  Price  Stabilization  Division  has  also  been 
responsible  for  the  recommending  of  tax  policies,  approved,  however,  by 
the  entire  Commission.  It  pressed  for  the  repeal  of  the  profit  limitations 
in  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act.  It  also  recommended  the  establishment  of 
the  five-year  amortization  allowance  in  the  most  recent  federal  tax  bill.  A 
fuller  description  of  these  tax  measures  and  their  effect  is  set  forth  in  other 
parts  of  this  Report. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  policies  of  the  Commission,  however,  so  far  as  has 
been  seriously  to  aggravate  the  regressive  nature  of  the  federal  tax  system, 
placing  the  heavier  proportion  of  taxes  upon  consumers  and  small  income 
groups. 

(5)  Consumer  Protection.  According  to  the  handbook,  "The  Con- 
sumer Division  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  all  aspects 
of  the  defense  program  as  it  affects  consumers  and  for  making  recom- 
mendations for  consumer  protection.    This  office  is  responsible  for  knowing 
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the  needs  of  consumers  and  for  seeking  to  insure  adequate  supplies  to 
them     .     .     ." 

The  Division  originally  set  out  to  include  the  general  welfare  of  the 
population  as  a  part  of  essential  national  defense.  This  position,  however, 
was  publicly  repudiated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  since 
that  time  the  Division  has  been  seriously  restrained  in  its  activities. 
Apparently,  the  operation  of  the  Division  will  now  be  largely  confined  to 
cooperating  with  already  established  government  agencies  which  work  with 
consumer  and  health  problems. 

Other  Activity.  The  Commission  also  has  divisions  on  agriculture  and 
transportation  which  work  on  production  and  other  policy  relating  to 
transportation  and  agriculture. 


COMPTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

Reports  covering  the  finances  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  at  meetings  held  since 
the  last  convention.  The  complete  detailed  report  covering  the  finances 
from  October  1,  1939,  to  October  1,  1940,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bell, 
Comptroller,  was  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  at  its  meeting  just 
preceding  this  convention. 

Since  our  last  convention  in  October,  1939,  the  CIO  has  substantially 
increased  its  organizational  activity,  both  directly  through  the  national 
organizing  force  and  through  additional  aid  to  our  affiliated  unions.  In 
addition,  the  CIO  has  developed  its  related  activities  in  legislative  and  other 
fields.  The  increased  income  of  the  national  organization  will  assure  the 
continuation  of  this  policy  and  an  expansion  of  the  activities  of  the  CIO. 

As  you  will  be  advised  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  damage  suits  which 
have  been  brought  by  anti-union  employers  against  several  affiliated 
unions  of  the  CIO,  to  which  the  CIO  has  been  joined  as  a  party  defendant, 
are  still  pending.  For  the  same  reasons  indicated  in  the  report  of  the 
President  at  the  convention  last  year,  upon  advice  of  Counsel,  we  have 
refrained  from  making  public  at  this  time  the  financial  reports  which 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Executive  Board. 


PRESS  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  informational  services  of  the  CIO,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Len 
De  Caux,  Publicity  Director,  have  been  continued  during  the  past  year 
along  the  lines  already  laid  down,  but  with  some  expansion  and  adaptation 
in  several  phases  to  meet  developing  situations. 

The  services  and  activities  of  the  Publicity  Department  fall  into  two 
natural  divisions:  (1)  Keeping  the  membership  and  prospective  members 
informed  on  CIO  activities  and  policies,  and  mobilizing  their  support 
behind  the  general  organizational  and  legislative  campaigns  of  the  CIO; 
and  (2)  public  relations  work  to  present  the  position  of  the  CIO  effectively 
and  to  create  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  it  among  the  general 
public. 

The  expansion  of  CIO  organizing  work  during  the  past  year,  the  large 
number   of    Labor    Board    election    campaigns,    and    increased    legislative 
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activities  during  a  prolonged  session  of  Congress  have  produced  greater 
than  usual  demand  for  national  office  activity  in  both  the  above-mentioned 
fields.  In  response  to  this  demand,  more  attention  than  heretofore  has 
been  devoted  during  the  past  year  to  radio  broadcasting;  publication  and 
circulation  of  pamphlet  and  leaflet  literature  has  been  increased;  and  THE 
CIO  NEWS  and  other  periodical  publications  have  thrown  themselves 
vigorously  into  the  current  campaigns. 

Regular  publicity  and  press  relations  work  have  been  continued,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  abatement  in  the  public  interest  in  the  major 
activities  of  the  CIO.  Their  decisive  impact  on  national  affairs  is  widely 
recognized  both  in  the  volume  of  hostile  propaganda  launched  by  the 
reactionary  press  to  offset  CIO  demands,  and  in  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  the  CIO  whenever  its  strength  and  progress  are  registered  by 
major  victories  such  as  the  General  Motors  election. 

Radio    Broadcasting 

In  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  San  Francisco  convention,  the 
CIO  Publicity  Department  has  devoted  increased  attention  to  promoting 
a  wider  use  of  the  radio  by  affiliated  unions  and  Industrial  Union  Councils 
and  has  arranged  for  many  nation-wide  broadcasts  by  CIO  leaders  on 
national  issues.  It  has  also  been  on  guard  to  see  that  the  rights  of  labor  to 
broadcast  are  not  curtailed  by  refusals  to  grant  time  and  by  censorship  of 
labor  broadcasts. 

This  year,  in  addition  to  the  Labor  Day  broadcast  of  your  President, 
the  CIO  Publicity  Department  arranged  for  12  broadcasts  by  national 
CIO  officials  over  the  networks  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  These 
broadcasts  were  so  arranged  as  to  cover  major  phases  of  the  CIO's 
program  and  included  broadcasts  on  CIO  organizing  plans,  technological 
unemployment;  what  the  CIO  means  to  business;  labor's  social  outlook; 
jobs  made  in  America;  the  CIO  program  on  social  security;  responsible 
unionism;  the  CIO  and  the  Negro  worker;  labor  and  civil  liberties;  and 
the  Wagner  Act. 

These  broadcasts  were  followed  up  by  the  dispatch  of  CIO  literature  in 
response  to  the  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country  which 
resulted  from  the  speeches. 

During  the  year  scores  of  cases  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Publicity  Department,  involving  difficulties  in  obtaining  radio  time  in 
many  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  cases  were  taken  up  with  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  in  many  instances  resulted  in  the 
radio  time  requested  being  granted  or  alternative  arrangements  being 
made. 

The  most  serious  case  to  arise  has  been  the  refusal  of  Station  KYA  in 
San  Francisco  to  renew  its  contract  for  the  daily  CIO  program  there.  The 
grounds  given  for  refusing  to  renew  this  contract  were  a  clause  in  the 
code  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  recommending  refusal  to 
sell  time  for  broadcasts  on  controversial  issues.  This  action  has  resulted  in 
formal  protest  being  filed  with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  may  lead  to  a  demand  for  official  action  on  the  refusal  of  broadcasting 
companies  to  sell  time  to  labor  organizations  and  other  practices  curtailing 
freedom  of  the  air  for  labor. 
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Pamphlet   and    Leaflet    Literature 

The  number  of  pamphlets  and  leaflets  published  by  the  national  CIO 
now  totals  49,  a  score  of  which  have  been  issued  since  the  last  convention. 
The  number  of  copies  of  this  type  of  literature  circulated  in  the  past  year 
runs  to  more  than  a  million,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  paid  circulation. 
The  continuing  demand  for  it  indicates  that  this  literature  has  proved 
valuable  to  our  affiliated  organizations  for  organizing  purposes  and  for 
acquainting  their  members  and  the  public  with  CIO  purposes  and  policies. 

A  best  seller  during  the  year  was  the  CIO  Legislative  Program,  of  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated.  There  was  also  a  big 
demand  for  reprints  of  President  Lewis'  speeches  in  pamphlet  form. 

Other  new  pamphlets  and  leaflets  issued  by  the  CIO  during  the  past 
year  deal  with  the  CIO  stand  on  national  defense,  civil  liberties,  social 
security,  unemployment,  the  CIO  and  the  Negro  worker,  and  the  CIO 
campaign  to  defend  the  Wagner  Act. 

The   CIO    News 

THE  CIO  XEWS,  official  weekly  organ  of  the  national  CIO,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  influential  publicity  media  of 
the  CIO,  for  keeping  the  membership  informed  on  national  CIO  develop- 
ments, for  mobilizing  the  whole  movement  behind  national  campaigns  and 
for  presenting  the  viewpoint  of  the  CIO  to  the  general  public. 

In  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  affiliated  unions  and  state  and 
local  Industrial  Union  Councils,  THE  CIO  XEWS,  in  addition  to  its 
national  edition,  publishes  many  special  editions  which  are  the  official 
organs  of  their  respective  International  Unions  and  Industrial  Union 
Councils.  These  editions  make  it  possible  to  combine  a  local  labor  paper 
or  union  organ  with  the  national  CIO  paper,  at  a  considerable  financial 
saving  for  the  organization  concerned. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  issue  of  THE  CIO  XEWS  planned  for  this  con- 
vention is  designed  to  present  a  rounded  picture  of  the  many  phases  of 
CIO  activity,  besides  giving  complete  news  of  the  convention  and  it  is 
hoped  that  its  wide  circulation  will  promote  an  increase  in  the  regular 
circulation  of  THE  CIO  XEWS. 

The  support  of  all  affiliates  is  urged  for  THE  CIO  XEWS,  since  its 
usefulness  to  the  whole  movement  increases  in  proportion  as  its  circulation 
increases,  and  it  renders  a  service  to  the  whole  CIO  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  other  existing  publication. 


In  this  report  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  on  the  other  publicity 
and  public  relations  activities  of  the  CIO  Publicity  Department,  which 
include  weekly  publication  of  the  Union  Xews  Service  clipsheet,  intended 
primarily  for  labor  papers;  press  contact  work  and  releases  to  daily  papers 
and  magazines;  preparation  of  material  for  CIO  speakers,  and  a  number 
of  other  informational  services. 

The  facilities  of  the  CIO  Publicity  Department  are  available  to  all  affili- 
ated unions,  wherever  it  can  assist  in  publicizing  their  activities  and  cam- 
paigns, obtain  radio  time  for  them  or  supply  them  with  information  on  the 
CIO.  This  department  also  serves  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  the 
publicity  departments  of  affiliated  organizations  and  close  cooperation  is 
maintained  on  all  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  DIVISION 

The  CIO  has  continued  to  manifest  its  interest  on  behalf  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  Unemployment  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Hetzel,  Jr.,  has  expanded  its  work. 

WPA   Legislation 

The  WPA  has  operated  since  June,  1939,  under  the  serious  handicap  of 
a  law  written  by  those  who  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  work 
program.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  law  were  reported  in  detail  in 
your  President's  report  to  the  Second  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1939,  due  mainly  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope, the  country  had  a  brief  vigorous  boom  with  production  rising  to 
1929  heights  in  December.  The  boom  died  quickly.  The  index  of  pro- 
duction fell  9  points  in  January  and  10  points  in  February. 

But  to  the  unemployed  there  was  little  difference  where  the  index  of 
production  stood:  all  through  the  relatively  prosperous  months  of  the 
Fall  of  1939  unemployment  rose  steadily  from  9,704,000  in  September  to 
10,456,000  in  December.  In  January  the  number  of  unemployed  jumped 
to  11,927,000. 

The  WPA  appropriation  passed  in  the  Summer  of  1939  in  the  false 
hope  of  an  extensive  recovery  was  utterly  inadequate.  Worse  still,  it  had 
been  saddled  with  a  number  of  vicious  provisions  which  made  just  admin- 
istration difficult  and  proper  care  of  the  unemployed  impossible. 

One  of  the  worst  of  these  was  the  so-called  18-month  layoff  provision 
whereby  those  unemployed  workers  who  had  been  on  the  program  con- 
tinuously for  18  months  or  more  were  to  be  laid  off  for  at  least*  30  days. 

Because  of  this  provision  the  WPA  was  forced  to  lay  off  more  than 
775,000  workers  during  July  and  August.  These  were  not  the  workers 
who  could  easily  be  re-absorbed  into  private  industry,  as  a  survey  later 
made  by  the  WPA  showed,  and  the  misery  and  privation  caused  by  this 
one  provision  has  been  enormous. 

When  the  President's  Budget  for  the  1940  fiscal  year  was  presented  to 
Congress  in  January,  it  revealed  a  shockingly  low  estimate  for  public 
works.  There  was  no  provision  for  PWA,  while  WPA  was  to  get 
#975,650,000,  or  one-third  less  than  the  inadequate  amount  provided  in 
the  previous  year.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  unemployment 
in  January  and  February  remained  close  to  12  million,  no  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  the  1939  fiscal  year  was  requested.  The  WPA  thus  continued 
to  care  for  about  2,200,000  workers  or  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  level  of  WPA  employment  was  further  cut  to  about  1,700,000 
on  June  30. 

The  CIO  pressed  for  a  deficiency  appropriation  and  supported  two 
resolutions  introduced  by  Senator  Pepper  on  the  question.  The  first, 
S.  J.  Res.  239,  was  introduced  early  in  April  and  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional $150,000,000  for  the  WPA;  this  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  where  it  was  buried.  The  second,  S.  J.  Res.  250, 
provided  that  the  WPA  rolls  be  kept  at  the  April  1  level  of  approxi- 
mately 2,100,000  and  that  any  deficiency  thus  incurred  be  provided  for 
in  the  1940  WPA  bill.  The  national  defense  emergency  was  used  as  the 
excuse  to  prevent  consideration  of  this  measure. 
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By  the  time  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  took  up  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  estimate  for  the  WPA  for  1940  it  had  become  very  clear 
how  utterly  inadequate  was  the  Budget  proposal.  The  President  then 
asked  that  the  ^975,650,000  originally  requested  for  the  WPA  for  the 
entire  year  be  made  available  for  use  in  8  months.  Vice  President 
Murray  and  the  Director  of  the  Unemployment  Division  appeared  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the 
projected  appropriation.  Mr.  Murray  made  clear  in  extensive  testimony 
that  such  an  appropriation  could  not  possibly  meet  the  need  and  asked 
for  enactment  of  the  CIO  program  of  a  minimum  of  three  million  jobs. 
He  also  criticized  the  1939  bill  and  urged  the  committee  to  include  the 
following  provisions  in  the  bill  it  brought  out: 

1.  Restoration  of  prevailing  hourly  wage  rates. 

2.  Elimination  of  18-month  layoff  provision. 

3.  Increases  in  monthly  security  wage  rates. 

4.  Elimination  of  25  per  cent  sponsorship  contribution. 

5.  Restoration  of  theatre  project. 

These  things  the  Appropriations  Committee  failed  to  do. 

Representative  Joseph  E.  Casey  introduced  an  amendment  in  the 
House  to  increase  the  WPA  appropriation  to  #2,232,000,000  to  provide  for 
three  million  jobs.  The  CIO  supported  this  amendment  vigorously.  A 
strong  fight  was  put  up  for  it  on  the  House  floor.    It  failed  to  pass. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  James  E.  Murray  introduced  a  closely  similar 
amendment  providing  for  three  million  jobs  for  an  8-month  period.  The 
amendment  failed  of  passage.  The  fight  in  the  Senate,  however,  resulted 
in  some  improvements  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  Most  of  these 
were  taken  out  by  the  Conference  Committee. 

As  the  result  of  the  terms  of  the  WPA  Act,  WPA  employment  fell  off  in 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1940  to  levels  below  those  provided  by  the 
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The  figures  for  unemployment  in  this  chart  are  those  calculated  by  the  CIO.  No 
figures  are  available  on  relief  previous  to  1933,  therefore  the  relief  chart  begins  at 
that  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  as  indicated  in  the  report  the  proportion  of  unem- 
ployed on  WPA  and  relief  has  declined  more  rapidly  than  the  total  unemployed. 
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WPA  in  any  period  of  similar  levels  of  unemployment.  The  average 
per  cent  of  the  unemployed,  as  computed  by  the  CIO,  that  has  been  on 
WPA  rolls  since  the  WPA  got  under  way  at  the  beginning  of  1936  has 
been  25  per  cent.  It  has  reached  35  per  cent  at  times.  From  January  to 
August,  1940,  an  average  of  barely  18  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  has 
been  on  WPA. 

There  have  been  continuously  in  this  period  at  least  a  million  persons 
able  and  willing  to  work,  certified  to  the  WPA  for  whom  there  has  been 
no  work.  In  short,  for  the  period  just  proceeding  the  start  of  intensified 
national  defense  preparations,  the  plight  of  the  unemployed  in  the  United 
States  was  at  its  worst. 

Public   Works   Policy   and    Defense 

During  the  year  1940  there  has  been  a  growing  use  of  national  defense 
as  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  provide  additional  and  proper  sums  for 
the  unemployed.  This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  unemployment  and  the  need  of  the  unemployed  saw  little  substantial 
reduction  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  calendar  year  1940. 

The  excessive  expenditures  for  national  defense  will  undoubtedly  be 
used  in  the  coming  months  as  the  basis  for  further  decreases  in  provi- 
sions for  the  unemployed. 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  defense  program  upon  employment 
made  below  in  this  report  indicates  that  at  best  there  will  be  a  reduction 
in  unemployment  in  1941  of  some  three  millions  below  1940.  Since  unem- 
ployment has  averaged  about  10  million  for  most  of  1940,  such  a  reduction 
would  leave  an  average  of  between  six  and  seven  million  unemployed  in 
the  year  1941.  There  are,  therefore,  sound  grounds  for  the  CIO  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  the  provision  of  a  minimum  of  three  million  jobs  on  public 
work  for  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  There  are  solid  grounds 
for  asking  that  such  a  level  of  jobs  for  the  unemployed  should  not  be 
reduced  until  such  time  as  there  are  no  persons  available  to  take  such 
work,  a  principle  set  forth  by  the  CIO  in  1938. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  it  will  be  sound  public  policy  to  replace  the 
WPA  by  a  more  substantial  and  practical  program  of  public  work,  such 
as  that  set  forth  by  the  CIO  at  its  Convention  in  1939.  Each  year  since 
its  inception  the  conditions  under  which  workers  have  been  obliged  to 
labor  on  the  WPA  have  steadily  deteriorated.  Men  and  women  are  now 
required  to  work  thereon  a  full  monthly  complement  of  130  hours  for 
the  meager  average  wage  of  #55.  The  work  they  do  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter and  ardousness  as  that  of  those  who  work  at  similar  tasks  in  private 
industry  and  other  public  projects.  A  growing  proportion  of  the  WPA 
projects  are  now  for  national  defense,  and  differ  from  other  defense  proj- 
ects only  in  paying  a  sub-standard  wage.  There  are  compelling  reasons, 
therefore,  for  the  replacement  of  WPA  by  a  more  adequate  program. 

Relief 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  relief  grants  to  families  through- 
out the  nation.  Many  of  these  families  include  able-bodied  wage  earners, 
unable  to  obtain  work  in  private  industry  or  on  the  WPA.  The  average 
family  relief  grant  has  continued  to  remain  during  the  past  year  at  approxi- 
mately #24  per  month. 
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The  capacity  or  the  willingness  of  many  cities  and  states  to  improve 
the  condition  of  these  people  has  deteriorated. 

Youth 

The  CIO  expressed  at  a  number  of  hearings  and  other  public  occasions 
its  whole-hearted  support  of  increased  programs  for  the  welfare  of 
young  people.  It's  representatives  endorsed  the  American  Youth  Act 
designed  to  increase  provision  for  needy  young  people  in  schools  and  jobs. 
It  further  gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  increase  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  program,  and  gave  material  assistance 
in  seeking  increased  appropriation  for  young  people. 

A  cut  in  the  NYA  program  recommended  in  the  President's  Budget  was 
restored  in  Congress  with  the  assistance  of  labor  and  other  friends  of 
youth.  A  further  increase  of  the  program  was  authorized  in  October, 
1940.  with  appropriations  to  provide  additional  training  of  young  people 
in  machine  production  work  related  to  the  national  defense  program. 

The  provision  for  young  people  continues  to  be  woefully  inadequate. 
The  major  new  opportunities  being  provided  for  young  people  are  an 
opportunity  to  enter  the  Army  or  go  into  training  programs  designed  to 
manufacture  arms.  There  has  been  no  extension  of  additional  oppor- 
tunity as  set  forth  in  the  Federal  aid  to  Education  Program.  And  educa- 
tional opportunities  outside  of  those  relating  to  purely  national  defense 
industries  or  auxiliary  military  trades  are  decreasing  rather  than  increasing. 

The  assignment  of  an  increasingly  greater  proportion  of  NYA  projects 
to  direct  production  work  of  a  military  nature  raises  serious  problems  for 
labor.  Many  of  the  NYA  shops  will  be  set  up  to  produce  goods  which 
might  otherwise  be  manufactured  by  private  industry  under  union  condi- 
tions. The  NYA  products  will  be  manufactured  at  wage  rates  far  below 
the  prevailing  rate. 

There  has  been  no  effective  participation  of  labor  in  the  setting  up  or 
supervision  of  the  programs  of  the  NYA.  Every  care  must  be  exercised 
to  see  that  this  program  whose  opportunity  for  young  people  the  CIO 
has  approved,  shall  not  be  misused  to  exploit  young  people  and  break 
down  labor  standards. 

National    Defense   Training 

The  1939  Convention  manifested  the  CIO's  interest  in  matters  relating 
to  national  defense  training  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  denouncing 
false  alarms  about  a  presumptive  shortage  of  labor.  That  position  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  foreign  and  domestic  military  expendi- 
tures in  this  nation  as  then  contemplated  would  make  little  dent  in  the 
large  number  of  workers  then  unemployed. 

By  the  time  that  the  Executive  Board  met  in  June,  1940,  it  was  clear 
that  very  extensive  additional  expenditures,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
would  be  made  for  military  equipment.  At  that  time  also  it  was  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government,  having  set  up  the  National  Defense  Advisory 
Commission,  planned  to  enter  extensively  in  the  field  of  training  workers 
for  national  defense  industry  on  the  presumption  that  a  greatly  increased 
employment  would  be  forthcoming. 

The  Executive  Board  set  forth  its  view  of  the  situation  by  adopting  a 
"Proposal  for  the  Effective  Use  of  Available  Labor  Supply  for  National 
Defense.''     This  proposal  strongly  emphasized  the  vast  supply  of  labor 
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available  for  any  increase  in  employment,  pointing  to  11  million  workers 
totally  unemployed,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  on  part  time, 
to  large  numbers  of  skilled  workers  doing  unskilled  work. 

The  statement  said: 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  immediately  to  determine  the  need  for 
labor,  according  to  type  of  skill,  industry  and  location.  It  would  be  a 
tremendous  waste  to  prepare  vast  numbers  of  workers  for  jobs  that  may 
not  materialize." 

The  statement  then  went  on  to  make  a  series  of  specific  proposals  for 
the  proper  operation  of  the  training  program.  These  proposals  have  in 
large  part  been  incorporated  in  the  plans  of  the  National  Defense  Commis- 
sion. They  have  also  formed  the  basis  for  the  representations  of  CIO 
officers  on  the  matter.    They  are  as  follows: 

"1.  A  full  inventory  should  be  made  immediately  of  all  workers  listed 
as  available  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  It  should  be 
supplemented  by  information  from  the  unions  as  to  their  respective  indus- 
tries. This  requires  the  establishment  of  continuing,  frequent  reporting 
by  the  Employment  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  unions. 

"2.  A  special  registration  should  be  established  by  the  USES  in  con- 
nection with  organized  labor,  to  locate  these  skilled  workers  who  are  now 
working  on  jobs  which  do  not  utilize  their  skills.  Such  a  survey  could 
be  supplemented  by  specific  studies  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics." 

The  proposal  set  forth  the  following  specific  principles  on  training: 

"1.  Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  for  the  transportation  of 
workers  to  areas  where  they  are  needed. 

"2.  Retraining  of  skilled  workers  to  fit  the  specific  jobs  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the  manufacturers  involved. 
Such  retraining  should  be  carried  on  under  joint  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  the  employers.  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  WPA,  could  cooperate  in  this  work. 

"3.  Training  under  similar  supervision  should  be  made  available  to 
workers  now  doing  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  work  in  plants,  thus  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  such  workers  to  acquire  skills. 

"4.  Apprenticeship  training  should  be  substantially  expanded  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  and  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  employers  and  organized  labor. 

"5.  There  should  be  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  general  training 
programs  for  young  people,  emphasizing  especially  basic  work  experiences 
and  preliminary  mechanical  training.  Such  young  people  should  be  avail- 
able for  replacing  the  skilled  workers  taken  off  production  lines.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  any  program  to  train  young  people  for  non-combatant 
military  work  should  not  have  the  effect  of  throwing  a  vast  number  of 
partly  trained  young  workers  upon  an  over-crowded  labor  market.  There 
should  be  provisions  made  for  employment  of  such  young  people  upon 
the  completion  of  their  training. 

"6.  New  national  defense  facilities  should  be  located  as  far  as  possible 
in  communities  from  which  the  main  industries  have  been  recently  with- 
drawn." 
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Labor    Cooperation 

The  two  points  with  regard  to  such  training  which  the  CIO  has  con- 
tinuously emphasized  are: 

1.  The  CIO  does  not  oppose  such  training  programs  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  clearly  indicated  needs. 

2.  Xo  training  program  should  go  forward  without  the  fullest  partici- 
pation of  labor  in  its  planning  and  operation,  or  without  meeting  clear 
and  definite  need. 

Under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Hillman  of  the  National  Defense 
Commission,  the  apprenticeship  and  training  programs  have  been 
expanded,  and  certain  new  programs  have  been  undertaken. 

The  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  has  been  substantially  increased. 
An  additional  staff  has  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  the  proper  standards  of  apprenticeship.  The  work  of 
this  Division  relates  only  to  the  so-called  apprenticeable  trades  which 
require  extensive  training.  Mr.  Clinton  S.  Golden  is  the  CIO  member  of 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship. 

The  work  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion has  also  been  broadened  under  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Com- 
mission, with  the  appropriation  of  some  substantial  additional  funds. 
Normally  the  office  provided  funds,  under  certain  standards,  to  the  local 
school  authorities  for  promotion  of  the  regular  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion program.  Emergency  courses  were  instituted  beginning  in  June, 
1940,  in  some  of  the  local  schools  through  special  national  defense  grants. 
By  law  these  courses  were  limited  to  so-called  pre-employment  refresher 
courses  for  persons  listed  as  unemployed  on  the  rolls  of  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  and  for  supplementary  training  courses  to  employed  workers. 

By  the  middle  of  October  a  total  of  about  128.000  had  been  enrolled  in 
the  defense  courses.  Of  these  83,000  were  enrolled  in  the  full-time  pre- 
employment  refresher  courses  and  from  45,000  in  courses  for  workers 
already  employed.  By  the  middle  of  October  about  9,000  of  the  trainees 
were  reported  to  have  received  jobs,  these  being  trainees  in  the  pre- 
employment  refresher  courses. 

A  much  broader  program  has  been  approved  under  new  appropriations 
made  in  October.  This  program  provides  for  widespread  additions  to 
regular  vocational  courses,  additional  special  defense  courses,  for  courses 
for  out-of-school  rural  youth  and  the  provision  of  equipment. 

Unless  these  extensive  new  programs  are  carried  on  under  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  organized  labor,  there  is  a  serious  chance  of  abuse. 

The  CIO  has  a  member  on  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Two  of  its  staff  members  are  consultants 
to  the  Division  on  Labor  matters.  And  in  a  number  of  states  and  localities 
CIO  representatives  have  taken  their  places  on  the  local  committees.  As 
yet,  however,  participation  in  states  and  local  school  areas  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. The  CIO  urged  the  expansion  of  this  representation,  and  we  have 
requested  that  no  new  programs  be  set  up  without  guarantee  that  com- 
mittees with  proper  representation  from  labor  were  participating  in  the 
program. 

A  new  training  unit  was  established  under  Commissioner  Hillman  to 
promote  in-plant  training  with  industrial  plants  and  to  encourage  the 
up-grading  of  workers  to  more  skilled  jobs.    This  program  has  been  under 
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the  direction  of  industrial  personnel  to  whom  is  attached  an  advisory 
committee  with  among  others  three  officers  of  CIO  unions. 

A  wide  extension  of  the  program  is  contemplated  with  the  establish- 
ment of  some  22  regional  offices  and  the  expansion  of  the  headquarters 
staff. 

Finally,  there  are  the  expanded  mechanical  training  programs  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  the  CCC. 

The  Unemployment  Division  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
the  programs  and  has  sought  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  various  CIO 
affiliates  in  the  field  of  national  training  policy.  As  yet  there  appears  to 
have  been  made  no  satisfactory  determination  of  the  actual  need  for 
trained  workers  and  the  programs  are  still  being  expanded  without  a 
proper  relationship  to  requirements. 

Food   Stamp   Plan 

The  CIO  has  continued  to  support  the  Food  Stamp  Plan,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  described  in  last  year's  report.  The  CIO  has  sought 
increased  appropriations  for  the  plan  and  in  many  cities  CIO  affiliates 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  sought  the  extension  of  the  plan 
to  their  city. 

Some  five  million  persons  now  have  use  of  the  Stamp  Plan  in  210  cities. 
The  plan  has  also  been  extended  to  cover  the  purchase  of  cotton  garments 
in  eight  cities  and  as  such  has  promoted  the  welfare  of  workers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  cotton  garments,  as  well  as  low  income 
consumers. 

The  past  success  of  this  plan  in  bringing  surpluses  of  farm  products  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  need  them  seems  to  justify  the  CIO's  support  to 
a  very  substantial  expansion  of  the  program. 

"Economic   Outlook" 

In  January,  1940,  the  Unemployment  Division  began  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  survey  of  current  economic  facts  from  labor's  point  of  view,  the 
Economic  Outlook.  The  publication  has  been  sent  to  national  and  local 
CIO  officials  and  to  a  selected  list  of  publications,  libraries,  economists, 
teachers  and  government  officials." 

Many  CIO  affiliates  have  indicated  that  the  material  available  in  the 
publication  has  been  of  considerable  use  in  their  activities.  The  charts 
and  analyses  in  the  Outlook  have  received  wide  attention  in  the  daily 
and  labor  press. 

Unemployment   Estimates 

The  Unemployment  Division  also  began  in  January  the  computation  of 
an  estimate  on  unemployment.  The  figure  has  been  accepted  as  one  of 
the  standard  estimates  and  has  received  recognition  from  a  number  of 
government  departments  as  being  as  nearly  accurate  as  any  available 
estimate. 

The  continued  failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  any  official 
figures  on  unemployment  has  made  necessary  the  computation  of  such 
an  estimate  by  the  CIO.  The  CIO  has  continuously  urged  upon  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  especially  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  necessity  of  establishing  an  accepted  government  computa- 
tion of  unemployment.     The  lack  of  such  a  figure  has  made  much  more 
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difficult  the  promotion  of  sound  Federal  policy  for  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  unemployed.  The  void  has  been  filled  instead  with  a  number  of 
conflicting  and,  often,  uninformed  statements  by  public  officials  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  unemployment.  This  failure  by  government  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  basis  for  the  establishment  of  programs  for  the  unem- 
ployed is  one  of  the  serious  shortcomings  of  administration  policy  on 
unemployment".  It  is  incredible  that  the  most  advanced  industrial  nation 
of  the  world  should  be  without  adequate  information  on  this  subject. 

Research 

The  Unemployment  Division  has  undertaken  a  substantial  amount  of 
economic  research  as  requested  by  affiliated  unions. 

The  Division  has  further  cooperated  closely  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  setting  up  of  a  national  conference  of 
Labor  Research  Directors.  The  Director  of  the  Division  is  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee  of  that  Conference.  Already  the  Conference  and 
its  committee  have  taken  substantial  steps  to  promote  improvements  in 
the  informational  service  of  the  Bureau,  in  matters  such  as  the  publication 
of  a  labor  annual,  the  computation  of  labor  productivity  figures,  the 
improvement  of  information  on  wage  agreements,  the  extension  of  infor- 
mation on  wage  rates  and  hours,  and  the  improvement  of  information  on 
the  cost  of  living. 

Technological    Unemployment 

Extensive  testimony  was  presented  by  eight  CIO  union  leaders  before 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Committee  on  technological  changes 
in  industry  and  the  effect  of  such  changes  upon  employment.  These 
hearings  provided  the  first  occasion  at  which  a  thorough-going  public 
examination  has  been  made  of  the  displacement  of  men  by  the  machine. 
The  statements  by  the  representatives  of  the  CIO  revealed  a  grasp  of  the 
problems  of  the  various  industries  more  comprehensive  by  far  than  that 
shown  by  those  representatives  of  the  industries  who  also  testified.  The 
statements  were  presented  by  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  chairman  of  the  Steel 
Workers  Organizing  Committee;  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  Mr.  Emil  Rieve,  president 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union;  Mr.  James  B.  Carey,  president  of  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America;  Mr.  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  L'nited  Automobile  Workers  of  America;  Mr. 
Thomas  Burns,  vice  president  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America; 
Mr.  Lewis  Merrill,  president  of  the  United  Office  and  Professional  Work- 
ers of  America;  Mr.  Daniel  Driesen,  legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Communications  Association. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  by  the  CIO  representatives  were: 

1.  None  of  the  unions  opposed  increased  efficiency  and  productivity 
as  such. 

2.  Increasing  productivity  in  the  basic  industries  has  forced  an  abso- 
lute reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  and  a  reduction  in 
the  share  of  income  going  to  workers. 

3.  Industry  has  introduced  machines  with  little  regard  for  the  conse- 
quent human  tragedies  and  the  destruction  of  cities  and  towns. 
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4.  In  most  of  the  industries  considered  the  products  of  increased 
efficiency  have  not  been  passed  on  either  to  workers  or  to  consumers  in 
any  substantial  measure. 


Machines  Replace  Men 


This  chart  shows  changes  in  industrial  output  as  related  to  the  number  of  man- 
hours  necessary  to  produce  that  output.  The  figures  for  industrial  output  are  based 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index,  but  with  1929  equalling  100.  The  manhours  of 
work  index  is  based  on  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  chart  empha- 
sizes the  rapidly  increasing  manhour  productivity.  It  also  indicates  one  of  the  reasons 
why  there  are  fewer  persons  employed  in  industrial  production. 

5.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  extensive  reductions  of  hours  and  increase 
in  hourly  wage  rates  brought  about  by  organized  labor  the  consequences 
of  technological  change  would  have  been  ever  more  devastating. 

6.  Agricultural  and  clerical  employment  no  longer  offer  an  outlet  for 
new  workers  entering  the  labor  market. 

7.  In  most  cases  the  new  machines  have  not  induced  new  employment 
in  new  industries  or  old  industries  sufficient  to  absorb  the  originally 
displaced  workers. 

Several  means  were  suggested  by  the  CIO  representatives  to  meet  the 
problems  of  technological  unemployment. 

1.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  only  through  the  organization  of  labor 
and  the  consequent  raising  of  hourly  rates  and  the  reduction  of  hours 
worked  would  the  current  effects  of  machines  be  substantially  mitigated. 
Considerable  expansion  of  such  activity  by  labor  must  continue  to  offset 
the  growing  replacement  of  men  by  machines. 

2.  The  unions,  especially  the  textile,  steel  and  the  communications 
workers  have  begun  to  provide  in  contracts  that  workers  displaced  by 
machines  shall  be  absorbed  in  other  ways  by  the  company.  Notable  in 
this  connection  was  the  clause  in  the  contract  of  the  ACA  with  the  Mackay- 
Radio  Company  which  reads:  "No  employe  of  the  company  shall  be 
dismissed  by  the  company  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  because  of 
mechanization  or  technological  changes." 
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3.  A  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  dismissal  wages  for 
workers  thrown  out  of  work  or  put  on  lower  rate  jobs  by  machines. 

4.  There  was  general  agreement  that  such  means  as  were  now  available 
to  the  unions  were  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  solve  the  problems  of 
technological  unemployment  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  business  and  the 
government  to  join  in  a  common  program  for  passing  on  the  benefits  of 
technological  changes  to  workers  and  the  general  public. 


THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Last  year  your  President  in  his  report  warned  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
basing  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  upon  expenditures  for  armament. 

The  United  States  has  now  embarked  upon  a  war  economy  rapidly 
rising  to  full  flood.  We  are  facing  a  period  when  increased  employment 
and  increased  production  will  be  based  solely  on  enormous  expenditures 
for  military  purposes. 

National   Defense   Costs 

National  defense  expenditures  totalling  16J/2  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  or  authorized,  in  addition  to  money  being  spent  for  such 
purposes  under  regular  appropriations  by  such  agencies  as  the  WPA.  It 
has  been  officially  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  some 
five  billion  dollars  of  this  sum  will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1941.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  it  is  expected  that  such 
expenditures  will  be  at  a  rate  of  approximately  eight  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. It  has  been  unofficially  estimated  that  the  following  fiscal  year  will 
see  such  expenditures  totaling  some  10  billion  dollars. 

All  or  nearly  all  of  such  funds  will  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  debt  of 
the  federal  government. 

This  trend  will  be  expected  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  very  large 
exports  of  arms  and  arms  materials  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  1940,  there  was  an  export  surplus  of  one  billion  dollars,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  due  to  arms  purchases  by  Great  Britain.  This  surplus 
acted  as  a  further  subsidy  to  American  arms  industries. 

The  inevitable  result  of  these  expenditures  will  be  to  increase  the 
national  income  substantially.  Government  economists  have  spoken  of 
reaching  by  these  methods  a  national  income  of  100  billion  dollars  or  more 
in  1942. 

National    Defense    Employment 

Such  an  increase  in  production  will  provide  a  substantial  amount  of 
increased  employment,  at  first  in  the  arms  industries  and  later  on  in  other 
industries  stimulated  by  the  subsidy.  The  estimates  of  increased  employ- 
ment which  will  be  caused  by  the  national  defense  program  vary  rather 
widely.  It  would  seem  reasonable,  however,  to  expect  an  increase  in 
employment  in  1941  above  1940  of  an  average  of  2l/2  millions  of  workers. 

The  additional  withdrawal  of  about  a  million  through  the  draft  and  the 
mustering  of  the  National  Guard  will  further  decrease  the  number  of 
persons  unemployed.  By  taking  into  account  the  normal  increase  in  work- 
ing population  and  the  probability  that  some  conscripted  workers  will  not 
be  replaced,  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a  decrease  in  unemployment  approxi- 
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mating  three  million  in  1941.  Unemployment  in  1940  has  averaged  about 
10  million. 

Some  of  the  increased  employment  and  production  will  arise  indirectly  in 
industries  not  immediately  connected  with  defense,  but  most  of  the  in- 
creased employment  and  production  will  appear  in  armament  occupations 
specifically.  This  will  create  an  acute  deformity  of  our  economic  structure, 
marked  by  great  overextension  in  such  industries  as  aircraft,  shipbuilding, 
ordnance,  and  so  on. 

The  major  part  of  the  early  plant  expansions  for  defense  have  been 
financed  by  the  federal  government,  either  by  RFC  loans  or  by  direct 
grants. 
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The  height  of  the  bullets  in  this  chart  shows  the  estimated  average  monthly  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense  appropriations  by  the  federal  government  for  the  periods 
indicated  under  each  column.  The  information  is  based  on  the  latest  available  esti- 
mates of  government  economists,  some  of  them  unofficial. 


The   War   Economy 

It  is  clear  that  the  nation  has  shifted  to  a  war  economy,  administered 
by  the  representatives  of  corporate  industry  and  finance.  And  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  faced  with  all  the  hazards  which  arise  therefrom. 

If  any  nation  comes  to  depend  for  its  prosperity  only  on  increased  mili- 
tary expenditures,  it  becomes  chained  to  a  Frankenstein  which  drags  it 
inevitably  toward  war.  Unless  substantial  economic  offsets  are  provided 
to  prevent  this  nation  from  becoming  wholly  dependent  upon  the  war 
expenditures,  we  will  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  dilemma  which  requires 
either  war  or  depression. 

When  a  nation's  economy  comes  to  be  based  on  arms  expenditures,  the 
cessation  of  such  a  subsidy  means  depression,  the  kind  of  depression  that 
rests  most  heavily  upon  the  wage  earners  and  farmers. 

The  war  economy  is  marked  by  diversion  to  essentially  non-productive 
work  of  a  large  part  of  our  national  capacity  and  effort. 
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It  means  a  substantial  part  of  our  labor  and  of  our  capital  are  dedicated 
to  the  building  of  instruments  of  destruction.  The  Dust  Bowl  and  its 
ruined  farmers,  the  abandoned  coal  mines,  and  the  stranded  miners,  stand 
as  reminders  of  the  destructive  character  of  a  war  boom  20  years  ago. 

Typical  of  the  war  economy  is  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  such  as  to  sweep 
away  the  increase  in  payrolls.  Typical  also  are  profits  moving  to  astro- 
nomical figures;  the  creation  of  enormous  reserves  of  workers  in  the  Army 
and  in  arms  industries,  beyond  the  capacity  of  industry  to  reabsorb;  the 
building  of  great  plant  capacity,  usable  only  for  arms. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  arms  subsidy  all  the  economic  deformities  which 
cause  unemployment  and  depression  in  more  normal  times  become  aggra- 
vated. This  phenomenon  cannot  but  induce  a  skepticism  on  the  part  of 
the  common  people  of  the  nation  as  to  the  purposes  to  which  national 
defense  expenditures  are  being  turned. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  this  nation  to  fall  victim  to  a  war  economy.  If 
sound  economic  measures  are  pursued,  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  our 
national  defense  without  mortgaging  our  economic  future.  The  means  are 
the  extension  and  acceleration  of  the  kind  of  program  already  set  forth 
by  labor. 

Guns   and   Butter 

European  nations  have  by  choice  or  by  necessity  withdrawn  from  con- 
sumers goods  and  incomes  the  necessary  labor  and  resources  with  which 
to  arm.  As  long  as  this  country  has  a  reservoir  of  10  million  unemployed, 
as  long  as  it  has  a  vast  unused  capacity  in  its  regular  industries,  we  need 
not  sacrifice  butter  for  guns. 

Indeed,  unless  production  in  the  consumers  goods  industries  is  substan- 
tially expanded  along  with  the  national  defense  production,  the  nation  will 
fail  to  absorb  its  unemployed.  It  will  take  an  income  of  at  least  100 
billion  dollars  to  wipe  out  unemployment. 

The  rise  of  production  to  1929  levels  in  December  of  1939  revealed 
that  such  an  output  could  be  reached  with  2y2  to  3  million  less  workers 
employed  at  an  average  of  38  instead  of  48  hours  per  week.  The  steel 
industry,  producing  the  same  tonnage,  employed  68,000  fewer  workers  in 
the  summer  of  1940  than  in  the  peak  period  of  1937.  Similar  figures 
can  be  cited  for  all  the  major  American  industries.  Under  the  pressure 
of  national  defense  production  this  movement  will  be  accelerated  and  the 
number  of  workers  employed  will  fail  to  rise  in  proportion  to  increased 
production. 

It  will  be  possible  for  the  national  income  to  reach  100  or  110  billions  of 
dollars,  with  10  billions  only  of  that  income  turned  to  arms.  There  would 
be  left  90  to  100  billion  dollars  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  our  people,  an 
income  high  above  any  previous  level. 

Should,  however,  such  a  rise  in  the  income  be  accompanied  by  the 
soaring  cost  of  living  and  the  fantastic  profits  of  the  World  War  period, 
disaster  or  economic  collapse  will  follow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  are 
held  within  bounds,  wages  rise  evenly,  profits  are  only  reasonable;  if  the  low 
incomes  of  the  nation  rise  and  the  high  incomes  are  lowered;  if  the  people 
are  equipped  with  the  money  to  buy  all  those  things  which  they  need;  if  un- 
employment is  vigorously  wiped  out,  then  our  people  need  not  fall  victims 
to  a  war  economy. 
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Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  little  effort  by  responsible  public 
officials  to  institute  measures  which  would  offset  the  dislocations  of  the 
arms  production. 

Much  more  effective  and  persistent  adjustment  is  essential  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  The  proportion  of  all  income  which  goes  to  wages  must  increase. 
The  growing  power  of  the  CIO  added  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
incomes  of  wage  earners  again  in  the  last  year.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
large  areas  in  American  industry  where  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
has  not  been  recognized  and  where  low  wage  levels  constitute  a  drag  upon 
the  well-being  of  the  other  organized  and  unorganized  workers. 

The  average  weekly  wage  in  manufacturing  industries  for  1939  was 
#24.50.  This  is  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  wage  earned  at  the 
inception  of  the  CIO.  If,  as  is  rare,  such  a  weekly  wage  were  earned 
for  52  weeks  of  the  year,  it  would,  however,  constitute  an  income  of  ap- 
proximately #1250  annually  for  the  average  wage  earner's  family. 

Such  an  income  is  barely  half  of  what  has  been  calculated  after  careful 
study  as  being  a  "minimum  standard  for  health  and  decency"  by  a  distin- 
guished committee  of  scholars,  the  Heller  Committee,  in  California.  It  is 
clear  that  substantial  improvement  is  required  in  the  status  of  the  American 
wage  earner  and  that  such  improvement  must  take  precedence  in  a  period 
of  growing  national  income.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  further  extension  of  collective  bargaining  is  imperative. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  must  be  protected  by  the  maintenance  of  a  stable 
and  reasonable  price  structure.  If  the  effect  of  increased  money  wages  is 
wiped  out  by  increased  cost  of  living,  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  such 
wage  rises.  For  the  first  three  months  of  the  national  defense  program 
the  price  structure  has  remained  fairly  stable.  Rifts,  however,  have 
appeared  and  on  certain  commodities,  serious  price  increases  have  already 
occurred. 

The  National  Defense  Commission  has  indicated  its  opposition  to  such 
price  rises  but  as  yet  no  effective  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
them. 

3.  Profits  must  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  and  just  level.  The  World  War 
saw  profits  soar,  in  spite  of  a  strong  excess  profits  tax,  to  unprecedented 
levels.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  the  profits  of  major 
American  corporations  have  moved  rapidly  upward,  increasing  for  200 
leading  corporations  some  60  per  cent. 

Ineffectual   Tax  Measure 

In  spite  of  a  clear  commitment  in  policy  to  prevent  excessive  profit,  the 
federal  government  has  in  fact  lifted  the  moderate  restrictions  previously 
in  effect.  The  so-called  Excess  Profits  Tax  Bill  was  the  vehicle  for  wiping 
out  a  profit  limitation  of  seven  and  eight  per  cent  on  a  large  number  of 
shipbuilding  and  aircraft  contracts.  It  further  provided  for  a  five  year 
amortization  plan  of  newly  constructed  national  defense  facilities,  a  plan 
which  amounts,  in  many  instances,  to  a  gift  of  plant  facilities  to  private 
industry.  The  so-called  Excess  Profits  Tax  which  accompanied  these 
measures  is  a  highly  complicated  and  almost  completely  ineffectual  tax 
measure  which  ill  deserves  the  title. 

4.  The  national  tax  structure  needs  a  vigorous  reversal  in  its  now  seri- 
ously retrogressive  character. 
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Each  year  some  16  billion  dollars  is  withdrawn  in  taxes  from  our  national 
income  of  which  Federal  taxes  amount  to  six  billion  dollars,  state  taxes  to 
4^  billion  dollars  and  local  and  municipal  taxes  to  5^2  billion  dollars. 

Of  the  six  billion  dollars  withdrawn  in  federal  taxes  some  55.6  per  cent  in 
fiscal  year  1940  was  of  a  retrogressive  nature,  that  is,  taxes  on  consumer 
products.  Only  44.4  per  cent  was  collected  through  inheritance,  income, 
and  similar  taxes  based  on  ability  to  pay.  This  compares  with  1930  when 
31.8  per  cent  of  the  federal  taxes  came  from  consumer  taxes  and  68.2  per 
cent  came  from  income  and  corporation  taxes. 

Some  83  per  cent  of  the  state  taxes  bear  directly  upon  consumption  prod- 
ucts in  the  form  of  sales  and  excise  taxes.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  local 
and  municipal  revenue  is  derived  from  real  estate  and  property  taxes 
which  bear  most  frequently  upon  wage  earners  and  property  owners. 

Two  new  tax  bills  have  been  passed  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. Both  of  these  bills  further  aggravate  the  retrogressive  character 
of  our  tax  structure. 

The  first  revenue  bill  is  to  raise  a  billion  dollars.  Over  50  per  cent  of 
this  amount  will  come  from  the  imposition  of  additional  consumer  taxes  and 
the  lowering  of  exemptions  on  individual  incomes.  The  income  tax  rate  on 
income  levels  above  #4,000  was  raised  somewhat. 

The  second  revenue  act  was  designed  to  tax  excess  profits.  The  bill  will 
raise  a  little  over  400  million  dollars  the  first  year,  according  to  Treasury 
estimates.  Over  one  half  of  this  revenue  will  result  from  an  increase  of 
3.1  per  cent  on  normal  corporation  profits  above  #25,000.  Only  185 
million  dollars  will  be  derived  from  excess  profits  taxes.  While  the  excess 
profits  tax  rate  is  25  to  50  per  cent  the  effective  rate,  after  the  liberal 
deductions  and  allowances  that  are  permitted,  will  be  about  8.5  per  cent. 

In  addition,  the  excess  profits  tax  bill  repealed  profit  limitations  on  gov- 
ernment shipbuilding  and  aircraft  contracts  of  seven  and  eight  per  cent  on 
the  cost  of  production. 

Under  this  act,  most  of  the  major  high-profit  corporations  of  the  nation 
will  escape  paying  any  substantial  excess  profits  tax,  even  though  their 
profits  may,  in  some  cases,  be  as  high  as  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  businesses 
most  severely  penalized  under  the  tax  will  be  those  with  poor  profits  records 
in  the  past  or  those  rapidly  expanding. 

The  result  of  both  of  these  revenue  acts  has  been  to  aggravate  the 
tendency  of  the  federal  government  to  draw  its  taxes  from  low  income 
groups.  A  vigorous  reversal  of  this  policy  is  essential  to  a  sound  system 
of  taxation. 

Purchasing    Power 

5.  A  further  expansion  in  purchasing  power  must  be  made  available  to 
beneficiaries  under  the  Social  Security  program  and  to  the  unemployed. 
The  continued  payment  of  small  insurance  benefits  to  the  aged  and  to  the 
unemployed  under  the  Social  Security  system  will  constitute  a  drag  upon 
the  consumption  capacity  of  these  groups  of  the  population.  This  condi- 
tion continues  to  be  intensified  by  the  collection  of  taxes  for  such  a  system 
from  the  very  income  classes  who  are  presumed  to  be  benefited.  There 
continues  to  be  such  collections  on  the  whole  far  exceeding  the  amount 
of  benefits  paid  out.  Only  39  per  cent  of  some  three  billion  dollars  col- 
lected in  unemployment  compensation  taxes  have  been  returned  to  bene- 
ficiaries. The  effect  is  adverse.  The  institution  of  a  program,  as  suggested 
by  the   CIO,   providing  for  substantially  increased  benefits   and  for  tax 
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income  based  rather  on  ability  to  pay  than  upon  wage  taxes,  would  improve 
the  economic  situation. 

The  analyses  of  probable  increased  employment  under  the  national 
defense  program  make  it  clear  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be 
extensive  need  for  public  work  to  care  for  the  unemployed.  The  in- 
adequacies of  the  present  WPA  program  have  already  been  pointed  out. 
An  extended  program  in  this  sphere  seems  clearly  necessary. 

The  adjustment  of  these  factors  to  absorption  of  the  increasing  product 
of  industry  requires  more  than  the  haphazard  compulsions  of  the  market. 
It  requires  intelligent  direction  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  the 
basic  and  major  industries  the  rate  at  which  increases  in  production  shall 
occur,  the  increases  of  capital,  the  hours  of  work,  the  increase  of  wages  and 
the  establishment  of  sound  economic  prices  are  all  matters  of  such  import 
that  they  must  be  interrelated  by  the  most  careful  design. 

Within  each  of  these  essential  industries  the  problems  of  expansion  to  full 
production  should  become  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  representatives  of 
management,  labor,  government  and  the  consumers.  Within  such  respon- 
sibility would  be  encompassed  the  details  of  production,  wage  and  price 
policies. 

The  financial  and  credit  sources  of  the  nation  must  be  similarly  adjusted 
to  national  needs  and  to  the  public  interest. 

The  starting  point  for  such  deliberate  designing  of  full  production  and 
full  employment  could  well  lie  in  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  the  responsi- 
ble leaders  of  labor,  industry,  agriculture  and  the  government,  as  has  been 
continuously  proposed  by  the  CIO.  Such  a  conference  could  set  forth  the 
machinery  and  the  principles  by  which  our  capacity  can  be  utilized  not 
only  for  national  defense  in  a  military  sense,  but  for  that  national  defense 
which  calls  for  the  high  morale  and  well-being  of  our  citizenry. 


In  such  terms  as  these,  it  is  possible  to  create  an  economy  moving 
immediately  to  absorb  our  extensive  unemployment,  not  only  in  the  making 
of  arms  but  also  in  a  greater  production  of  goods  needed  by  our  people. 
Such  measures  also  provide  the  basis  for  an  economy  competent  to  absorb 
the  shocks  of  the  extensive  national  defense  program.  The  nature  of  the 
economy  should  be  such  that  it  will  be  a  growing  one  when  national  defense 
expenditures  cease.  Our  economy  must  be  capable  in  the  future  of  absorb- 
ing the  workers  previously  employed  in  the  armed  forces  and  in  making 
arms.    The  alternative  is  disaster. 


LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  work  of  the  Legal  Department,  headed  by  Mr.  Lee  Pressman, 
General  Counsel,  has  continued  as  in  the  past  to  be  concerned  with- six 
main  subjects:  (1)  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  its  enforcement; 
(2)  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  (3)  legislative  matters;  (4)  proceedings 
before  federal  administrative  agencies;  (5)  litigation  affecting  the  CIO; 
and  (6)  legal  bulletins  and  pamphlets. 
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1.   National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  Its  Enforcement 

The  Attempts  to  Amend  the  Wagner  Act 

The  campaign,  begun  in  January,  1939,  to  destroy  the  Wagner  Act  was 
carried  on  with  increasing  venom  by  reactionary  anti-labor  interests,  aided 
and  abetted  by  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL. 
Having  failed  in  their  efforts  before  the  regular  Congressional  Labor 
Committees,  the  Smith  Committee  was  set  up  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Act  should  be  amended. 

The  majority  members  of  the  Smith  Committee,  Congressman  Howard 
W.  Smith  of  Virginia,  Harry  N.  Routzohn  of  Ohio,  and  Charles  A.  Halleck 
of  Indiana,  with  the  committee  counsel,  Edmund  Toland,  who  has  repre- 
sented some  of  the  most  notorious  anti-labor  groups  in  the  country,  con- 
ducted the  investigation  in  a  thoroughly  biased  and  partisan  manner  with- 
out regard  to  the  actual  facts. 

On  the  basis  of  its  distorted  examination  of  the  record  of  the  Labor 
Board,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  prepared  the  Smith  Bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  bill  would  have  nullified  com- 
pletely the  fundamental  protection  of  the  Act  and  made  its  enforcement 
completely  unworkable. 

Under  this  pressure,  a  majority  of  the  House  Labor  Committee  reported 
the  Xorton  Bill,  which  would  have  destroyed  industrial  unions  by  requiring 
the  mandatory  establishment  of  craft  units  in  any  case  where  it  was 
requested,  notwithstanding  the  most  extensive  history  of  collective  bargain- 
ing on  a  plant-wide,  company-wide  or  industry-wide  basis. 

The  craft  unit  provision  of  the  Norton  Bill  was  criticized  in  a  scathing 
minority  report  which  pointed  out  that  it  would  have  produced  industrial 
chaos  and  given  governmental  preference  to  one  form  of  unionism  as 
against  another,  and  the  bill  was  repudiated  by  its  own  sponsor,  Mrs. 
Norton. 

Nevertheless,  the  House  Rules  Committee  reported  both  the  Smith  and 
the  Norton  bills.  At  the  last  moment,  William  Green  of  the  AFL  sent  a 
letter  to  each  Congressman  stating  that  the  AFL  supported  the  Smith 
amendments  with  minor  modifications,  and  the  Southern  Democrats  com- 
bined with  Republican  Congressmen  to  pass  the  Smith  Bill.  The  measure 
was  then  sent  to  the  Senate  where  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  your  President  had  submitted  to  the  Senate  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  documentary  evidence  proving  that  the  proposals  of 
the  AFL  Executive  Council  had  been  prepared  with  the  aid,  advice  and 
counsel  of  representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  a  number  of  the  corporations  which  are  most  violently  opposed  to 
organized  labor.  At  the  same  time,  the  facts  showing  the  true  origin  and 
nature  of  the  reactionary  attempts  to  amend  the  Labor  Act  were  widely 
disseminated  among  union  members  throughout  the  country. 

Aa  a  result  of  strong  protests  from  the  rank  and  file,  William  Green  of 
the  AFL  was  compelled  to  retract  his  previous  support  of  the  Smith 
amendments  before  the  Senate  Committee.  Your  President  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  summarize  once 
again  the  complete  opposition  of  the  CIO  to  any  amendments.  To  date, 
the  Senate  Committee  has  not  reported  favorably  any  amendments  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
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Thus  the  vigorous  defense  of  the  Labor  Act,  carried  on  by  the  CIO,  was 
responsible  for  preventing  any  action  being  taken  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  destroy  the  fundamental  rights  of  organized  labor  guaranteed  by 
the  Act. 

Administration  of  the  Act 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  defense  of  the  Labor  Act,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  attack  and  its  many 
ramifications.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Leiserson  has  brought  about  a  divi- 
sion among  the  members  of  the  Board  on  many  important  issues.  More 
recently,  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Chairman  J.  Warren  Madden,  and 
the  failure  of  the  President  to  reappoint  him,  left  the  Board  with  only  two 
members,  with  the  result  that  no  action  is  taken  on  cases  where  the  two 
disagree.  It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Madden  and  Board 
Member  Edwin  S.  Smith  that  the  Labor  Board  administered  the  Act  with 
courage  and  resourcefulness  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  and  abusive 
reactionary  attacks. 

The  future  policy  of  the  Board  will  depend  in  large  part  upon  who  is 
named  to  fill  the  vacancy,  which  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Madden  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  outstanding  problems  in  the  administration  of  the  Act  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

(1)  At  the  present  time  the  worst  foes  of  the  Labor  Act  are  either  under 
orders  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  soon  will  be.  The  Republic 
Steel  Corporation, "the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, are  subject  to  outstanding  orders  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  directing  them  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Act.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  may  soon  be  a  similar  order  directed  against  the 
Weirton  Steel  Company.  The  same  situation  exists  in  most  of  the  basic 
and  mass  production  industries,  such  as  radio  and  electrical  manufacturing, 
mine,  mill  and  smelter,  and  the  chemical  industries.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  that  the  Labor  Board  carry  through  and  actually  enforce  its 
outstanding  orders:  first,  by  going  to  court  to  obtain  judicial  decrees  in  the 
event  the  companies  do  not  comply,  and,  second,  after  obtaining  court 
decrees,  to  carry  through  on  contempt  proceedings  where  the  companies 
still  remain  obdurate  and  do  not  concede  the  right  of  their  employes  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  labor  organization. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Amalgamated  Utility  Workers  case.  In  this  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  union  cannot  bring  proceedings  to  en- 
force an  order  of  the  Board,  even  if  it  has  been  upheld  by  the  court,  and 
that  the  sole  discretion  to  decide  whether  the  employer  is  abiding  with  an 
order  of  the  Board  rests  exclusively  with  the  Board. 

Finally,  it  should  be  anticipated  that  great  pressure  may  be  exercised 
against  the  Board,  under  the  guise  of  national  defense,  to  refrain  from 
enforcing  the  Labor  Act  with  the  same  vigor  and  impartiality  as  have  been 
exercised  in  the  past.  For  instance,  in  the  aviation  industry  the  com- 
panies receiving  the  benefits  of  large  government  orders  are  still  attempting 
to  deny  their  employes  their  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Labor  Act.  These 
employers  may  seek  the  aid  of  government  officials  to  dissuade  the  Labor 
Board  from  enforcing  the  Labor  Act  as  effectively  against  them  as  in  the 
case  of  other  industries.     However,  it  will  be  the  position  of  the  CIO  that 
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the  Labor  Act  is  a  law  which  should  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all  employers 
regardless  of  industry  or  type  of  work. 

(2)  The  problem  of  securing  elections  promptly  and  with  consideration 
for  the  interests  of  the  workers  still  proves  to  be  a  difficult  one.  The 
danger  is  still  ever  present  of  the  Board  breaking  down  industrial  organ- 
izations by  way  of  craft  units  or  plant  units  in  order  to  appease  reactionary 
demands  from  the  AFL  officials.  Contracts  which  industrial  unions  may 
have  enjoyed  over  a  period  of  years  do  not  offer  an  absolute  barrier  against 
concessions  by  Board  Member  Leiserson  to  the  demands  of  AFL  craft 
unions. 

It  is  impossible  to  offer  any  analysis  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  appropriate  unit  for  collective  bargaining. 
The  factors  which  receive  consideration  in  the  individual  cases  suggest  an 
opportunistic  approach  rather  than  any  clear  cut  policy  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  workers  by  affording  them  the  most  powerful  form  of 
organization  through  industrial  organization  to  meet  the  economic  bargain- 
ing power  of  the  employers  This  result  was  demonstrated  in  the  decision 
of  the  Labor  Board  in  the  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  election  cases.  In 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  demonstration  that  a  company-wide  bargaining 
unit  was  the  sole  unit  which  would  afford  protection  to  the  workers,  the 
Labor  Board  conducted  elections  on  the  basis  of  plant  units.  Nevertheless, 
the  CIO  Automobile  Workers  Union  was  able  to  show  in  secret  free  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  Board  that  it  had  the  support  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  workers  in  the  automobile  industry.  By  its  own  smash- 
ing victory  in  these  elections,  the  union  was  able  to  confirm  its  position  and 
proceed  to  the  negotiation  of  collective  bargaining  agreements  that  have 
securely  established  its  rightful  place  in  the  industry. 

The  election  machinery  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  accelerated  by  the 
Labor  Board  to  alleviate  the  problems  with  which  many  unions  have  been 
confronted.  During  the  long  intervals  between  the  filing  of  petitions  and 
the  ordering  of  elections,  employers  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and 
attempt  to  destroy  the  union  which  is  unable  to  meet  the  attack  while 
awaiting  the  election.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  have  arisen  where  the 
Board  has  acted  with  alacrity  in  ordering  an  election  where  the  employer 
has  not  yet  proved  that  the  effect  of  the  unfair  labor  practices  which  the 
employer  had  practiced  over  a  period  of  years  has  been  completely  over- 
come. In  this  kind  of  situation  the  Board  has  ordered  elections  while  the 
employes  are  still  reacting  to  the  previous  intimidation,  with  disastrous 
results  for  the  union.  While  this  kind  of  approach  will  clear  the  docket  for 
the  Board,  it  nevertheless  represents  a  negation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Labor  Act. 

CIO    Victories 

The  CIO,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  presented,  has  still  maintained  its 
superior  position  to  the  AFL  and  to  independent  organizations  in  election 
results.     Thus: 

For  the  period  from  October,  1939,  to  October,  1940: 

(a)  In  the  elections  in  which  the  CIO  participated,  CIO  unions  polled 
294,481  votes  which  represented  approximately  60  percent  of  the  total 
votes  cast,  and  the  CIO  unions  won  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
elections  in  which  they  participated. 
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(b)  Even  if  there  are  included  the  elections  in  which  the  CIO  did  not 
participate,  three  times  as  many  workers  have  voted  for  the  CIO  as  for 
the  AFL,  and  five  times  as  many  voted  for  the  CIO  as  for  independents. 

(3)  In  the  face  of  the  combined  attitude  of  the  AFL  and  the  reactionary 
forces  all  over  the  country,  the  Board  has  been  leaning  over  backwards  in 
its  administration  of  the  law.  The  growing  tendency  is  that  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  CIO  run  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  dog-in-the-manger 
attitude  of  the  AFL  officials  or  with  the  carefully  nurtured  prejudices  of  the 
press,  the  decision  is  against  the  CIO.  In  many  situations  cases  in  which 
the  facts  are  substantially  similar,  decisions  will  be  contradictory,  but  with 
the  net  result  that  in  both  the  AFL  will  have  been  favored.  This  situation 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue  and  the  CIO  unions  must  initiate  a  policy 
of  protesting  most  vigorously  to  the  Board  whenever  it  appears  that  it  is 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  appeasing  the  AFL  or  other  reactionary 
interests. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  clearly  affords  great  protection  to  the 
workers  of  this  nation.  However,  this  legislation  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  union  organization  itself.  It  was  only  through  the  combined 
strength  of  organized  labor  that  the  legislation  was  enacted  in  the  first 
instance.  It  will  only  be  through  the  strength  of  organized  labor  that  the 
Act  will  be  administered  and  preserved. 

This  situation  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Labor  Board  case  against  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  The  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  against  the 
Ford  Company  is  a  determination  by  an  agency  of  the  federal  government, 
supporting  charges  made  by  the  CIO,  that  the  Ford  Company  is  one  of 
the  worst  violators  of  common  human  decency  and  fundamental  rights. 
However,  it  has  taken  three  years  to  get  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Board  against  the  Ford  Company  at  its 
main  Dearborn  plant.  In  short,  Board  decisions  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  actual  work  of  the  union  in  organizing  the  workers. 

Union  organizers  must  therefore  understand,  in  light  of  this  experience, 
that  the  Labor  Act  should  be  used  carefully  and  with  an  appreciation  that 
it  is  merely  to  implement  the  more  important  activities  which  must  be 
carried  on  by  union  organizers  and  the  unions  themselves. 

The  Act  in  the  Courts 

The  past  year  has  seen  an  increasing  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  courts  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board.  However,  like  industry,  which 
still  has  powerful  sectors  of  anti-union  employers,  there  are  still  a  substan- 
tial number  of  federal  courts  that  refuse  to  enforce  the  Act  and  seek  every 
opportunity  to  substitute  their  own  judgment  for  the  findings  of  the  Board. 

In  the  Bradford  Dyeing  Mills,  the  Waterman  Steamship,  and  the  Falk 
cases,  the  Supreme  Court  severely  condemned  these  federal  courts  for 
exceeding  their  powers  and  disregarding  the  plain  mandate  of  Congress  in 
setting  up  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  the  Newport  News  case,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  an  order  of  the 
Board  setting  aside  a  company  union  that  had  been  established  for  many 
years  before  the  Labor  Act,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  company  to  fix  up 
the  company  union  after  the  Labor  Act  was  declared  constitutional. 

In  the  National  Licorice  case,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  illegal  indi- 
vidual contracts  which  an  employer  required  his  employes  to  sign  as  a 
substitute  for  collective  bargaining. 
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In  two  other  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  courts  could  not 
directly  interfere  with  representation  proceedings.  In  one  case,  it  dismissed 
the  AFL  attack  upon  the  order  of  the  Board,  finding  that  the  unit  for  the 
West  Coast  Longshoremen  was  the  entire  West  Coast.  In  the  other  cases, 
it  set  aside  an  injunction  which  had  been  granted  against  the  holding  of  a 
run-off  election.  These  two  decisions  protect  representation  proceedings 
delay  due  to  judicial  interference  which  would  seriously  impede  a 
speedy  determination  of  the  collective  bargaining  representative. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
opinions,  there  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Court  has  refused  to  review 
favorable  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Appeals,  thereby  allowing  the  orders  of 
the  Labor  Board  as  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  stand  as  final. 
This  was  the  action  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Republic  Steel  case 
so  far  as  most  of  the  Board's  order  was  concerned.  It  thus  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals,  affirming  the  order  of  the  Board 
against  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  finding  the  Girdler  Corporation  guilty 
of  violating  nearly  every  provision  of  the  Act,  and  directing  the  full  rein- 
statement of  6,500  employes  with  back  pay  and  protection  of  their  seniority 
and  other  rights  and  privileges.  The  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  on  the 
basis  of  this  court  decree,  and  in  a  contempt  proceeding  subsequently 
initiated,  was  directed  to  reimburse  all  of  the  reinstated  strikers  their 
vacation  pay  to  which  they  were  entitled  and  which  the  company  attempted 
to  deny  them. 

In  the  same  way,  by  refusing  to  review  the  lower  court  decisions  favora- 
ble to  the  Board,  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  following  principles: 

(1)  that  workers  engaged  in  handling  and  packing  agricultural  products 
on  a  commercial  scale  are  not  agricultural  employes  but  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  Act; 

(2)  that  minor  offenses  committed  by  employes  during  the  heat  of  a 
labor  dispute  do  not  cut  off  the  right  of  such  employes  to  be  rein- 
stated with  back  pay. 

Pending    Cases 

This  coming  session  of  the  Court  presents  a  number  of  important  cases: 

Company  Unions.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  the  Board  has 
ordered  the  employer  to  disestablish  labor  organizations  that  were  succes- 
sors to  admitted  company  unions  on  the  ground  that  the  successors  were 
not  free  from  the  employer's  previous  control  and  cannot  truly  represent 
the  workers'  free  choice.  This  is  probably  the  most  important  single  issue, 
for  it  will  determine  whether  employes  can  evade  the  W7agner  Act  by  new 
and  subtle  forms  of  interference. 

Written  Contracts.  The  Heinz  case  raises  the  issue  of  whether  an  em- 
ployer is  required  to  enter  into  a  written  contract  covering  the  terms  that 
have  been  reached  through  collective  bargaining. 

Collusive  Units.  In  the  Serrick  case  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
whether  the  Board  is  entitled  to  deny  a  craft  unit  to  an  AFL  craft  union 
because  it  acted  in  collusion  with  the  employer,  and  used  the  craft  unit  as 
a  means  of  interfering  with  the  free  choice  of  representatives. 

Supervisory  Employes.  In  both  the  Serrick  and  the  Heinz  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  will   decide  whether  an  employer  is   responsible  for  the 
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acts  of  minor  supervisory  employes  in  favoring  one  union  as  against  an- 
other and  otherwise  interfering  with  the  free  choice  of  representatives. 

The  Court  is  also  going  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  Labor 
Board  can  order  a  corporation  to  repay  the  WPA  and  other  public  relief 
agencies  for  any  sums  which  they  paid  to  persons  who  were  unemployed 
because  of  the  unfair  labor  practices  of  the  employer. 

The  case  against  Bethlehem  Steel  which  was  filed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  over  a  year  ago  is  at  last  coming  up 
for  argument.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  decision  will  be  made  so  that  the 
final  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  decided  in  this  session  of  the 
Court.  In  the  meantime,  Bethlehem  maintains  the  outlaw  company  union, 
discourages  membership  in  the  CIO,  and  gets  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
government  contracts. 

The  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  recently  affirmed  substantially  an 
order  of  the  Labor  Board  directed  against  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
relating  to  the  unfair  labor  practices  of  the  company  committed  at  its 
major  plant  at  Dearborn,  Michigan.  However,  the  Court  reversed  that 
portion  of  the  Board's  order  in  which  the  company  was  ordered  to  desist 
from  distributing  leaflets  which  were  directed  against  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  and  aimed  at  discouraging  its  employes  from  organizing 
into  the  union.  The  Court  upheld  the  right  of  the  company  to  distribute 
such  leaflets  upon  the  ground  that  this  practice  was  merely  an  exercise  of 
free  speech  and  could  not  be  prohibited.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  case  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  ruling  on  this  specific  issue  and  the  CIO  has  made  strong 
representations  to  the  Labor  Board  and  to  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
this  effect. 

One  of  the  most  effective  amendments  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  which  the  anti-labor  corporations  have  been  urging  upon  Congress  has 
been  the  one  to  allow  employers,  under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  speech,  to 
defeat  the  right  of  their  employes  to  organize  into  unions  of  their  own 
choice.  The  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Ford  case  would  accomplish  this 
very  result.  Under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  speech  the  anti-union  employers 
seek  a  license  to  destroy  unions  and  defeat  any  attempt  of  labor  organiza- 
tion in  unorganized  plants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  will  be  reversed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Constant   Vigilance 

In  nearly  every  one  of  the  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  there  is 
involved  the  primary  question  of  whether  the  federal  courts  can  upset  the 
findings  of  fact  made  by  the  Board.  It  is  apparently  necessary  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  continue  to  maintain  its  vigilance  over  the  federal  judi- 
ciary to  see  to  it  that  the  federal  judges  obey  the  law  and  do  not  exceed 
the  bounds  of  their  authority. 

This  review  of  the  work  of  the  Labor  Act  in  Congress,  its  administration 
by  the  Board  and  its  enforcement  by  the  courts,  points  to  one  fundamental 
conclusion.  It  is  that  the  rights  which  labor  has  won  under  the  Labor  Act 
can  only  be  protected  by  the  most  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  The  Act  and  its  administration  face  many  foes,  among  private 
individuals  protecting  their  selfish  interests,  like  the  National  Association 
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of  Manufacturers  and  the  AFL  executive  council,  reactionary  Congress- 
men and  hostile  judges. 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  opposition,  substantial  gains  have  been 
made.  We  have  staved  off  attempts  in  Congress  to  destroy  the  Act.  We 
have  zealously  guarded  the  proper  administration  of  the  law.  By  demon- 
strating that  collective  bargaining  is  a  practical  solution  of  modern  indus- 
trial relations,  labor  furnished  a  powerful  factor  to  support  the  judicial 
acceptance  and  enforcement  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In  the 
coming  months,  the  labor  policy  of  the  government  will  be  subjected  to 
tremendous  strains  and  pressures.  The  Labor  Act  itself  was  in  part  derived 
from  the  lessons  learned  from  the  labor  policy  of  the  government  during 
the  first  World  War.  This  time  we  must  take  the  lessons  learned  under  the 
Labor  Act  and  apply  them  to  the  crucial  days  ahead  of  us.  The  principles 
are  simple  and  fundamental.  Workers  must  have  the  right  to  organize  into 
unions  of  their  own  choosing  without  the  interference  of  the  employers 
and  the  employers  must  accept  the  freely  chosen  representatives  and  bar- 
gain collectively  with  them.  This  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  it  must  be 
obeyed. 

2.    Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

As  is  related  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  defeated.  Unfortunately, 
the  Wage-Hour  Administration  has  granted  through  administrative  prac- 
tices, some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bills  that  were  defeated.  Thus,  for 
example: 

(1)  The  administration  has  removed  the  overtime  limitations  upon  the 
hours  worked  by  executive,  professional  and  administrative  employes  who 
receive  more  than  $200  a  month. 

(2)  It  has  redefined  the  term  "outside  salesman"  so  as  to  include  prac- 
tically any  worker  engaged  in  route  deliveries  who  takes  routine  orders 
from  customers,  thus  depriving  these  workers  of  the  benefits  of  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  law. 

(3)  It  has  given  relief  to  the  food  processing  industries  by  granting  them 
a  seasonal  exemption  of  14  weeks  from  the  hours  provisions,  in  addition  to 
the  14  weeks  exemption  granted  by  the  law  itself  to  these  industries. 

(4)  It  has  granted  a  number  of  seasonal  exemptions  allowing  14  weeks 
work  without  overtime  safeguards  to  a  number  of  miscellaneous  industries. 

(5)  It  has  relaxed  the  procedures  whereby  employers  obtain  exemptions 
for  learners  and  handicapped  persons. 

Those  measures  whereby  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been  weak- 
ened have  denied  the  benefits  of  the  law  to  nearly  800,000  workers. 

In  addition,  on  October  24th  the  limit  on  hours  was  lowered  by  the  law 
from  42  to  40  hours  per  week.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which 
requires  an  employer  to  continue  to  pay  the  same  total  weekly  wages,  this 
reduction  in  hours  may  well  result  in  a  reduction  in  weekly  wages  for 
unorganized  workers.  It  was  a  serious  oversight  in  the  adoption  of  the  law, 
that  the  increase  in  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  was  not  made  to  occur  at  the 
same  time  as  the  reduction  in  hours.  L'nder  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  it 
will  not  be  until  1945  that  the  minimum  wage  rate  will  be  increased  to  40^ 
per  hour. 
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The  most  important  problem  in  connection  with  the  Wage-Hour  law- 
is  concerned  with  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  present  standards.  Up  to 
now,  there  have  been  approximately  46,000  complaints  and  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  these  have  been  investigated.  While  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  restitution  in  the  form  of  back  wages  secured  by  the 
administration  for  employes  and  a  recent  pickup  in  the  number  of  investi- 
gations made,  the  Division  is  still  sorely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. The  700  inspectors  which  the  Division  now  has  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  do  the  job.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this  situation  the  Administration 
resorted  to  the  use  of  sending  out  a  form  letter  asking  employers  against 
whom  complaints  had  been  filed  to  swear  that  they  were  not  violating  the 
law.  The  Administration  has  recognized  that  this  is  no  substitute  for 
actual  investigation  and  the  practice  should  be  abandoned.  Another  prac- 
tice which  should  be  abandoned  is  that  of  regional  offices  assigning  quotas 
to  inspectors,  which  require  them  to  make  perfunctory  inspections  in  order 
to  build  up  a  mere  statistical  record.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  com- 
panies having  government  contracts  the  Wage-Hour  Administration  has 
turned  over  the  enforcement  of  this  law  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Division.  It 
has  done  this  upon  the  ground  that  the  Walsh-Healey  Division,  which 
supervises  labor  conditions  in  government  contracts,  can  also  watch  out 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Wage-Hour  law.  But  the  Walsh-Healey  Divi- 
sion has  such  a  small  staff  that  in  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  it  has 
never  been  able  to  cover  more  than  20  per  cent  of  its  cases. 

It  is  up  to  organized  labor  to  see  to  it  that  the  Wage-Hour  law  is 
enforced,  to  demand  of  the  administrators  full  and  effective  inspection 
and  to  support  the  need  for  additional  appropriations  to  provide  adequate 
personnel.  And  this  personnel  should  be  recruited  from  persons  who  have 
had  labor  union  experience. 

3.  Legislation 

The  legislative  work  of  the  CIO,  related  in  more  detail  in  the  Legislative, 
Housing,  Social  Security,  Unemployment,  and  Maritime  sections  of  this 
report,  involve  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  the  Legal  Department. 
Bills  were  drafted  for  these  committees  and  other  legal  aid  given  in  con- 
nection with  their  activities. 

In  addition,  aid  has  been  extended  to  our  regional  offices  and  State  and 
Local  Industrial  Union  Councils  by  way  of  drafting  bills  for  and  sugges- 
tions relating  to  state  legislation. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  year  the  Legal  Department  maintained 
contact  with  our  affiliated  unions  and  councils  offering  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  legislation,  notifying  our  organizations  of  legislative  developments, 
and  answering  inquiries  concerning  federal  and  state  legislation. 

4.  Proceedings  Before  Federal  Administrative  Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  there  are  several 
other  federal  administrative  agencies  whose  work  vitally  concerns  the 
interests  of  organized  labor,  and  the  Legal  Department  has  frequently 
represented  CIO  interests  before  these  agencies. 

The  Legal  Department  has  been  active  before  the  Civil  Liberties  Unit  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  unit  was  created  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  the  initiative  of  the  CIO.  As  originally  established,  the  function 
of  this  division  was  to  receive  the  complaints  of  violations  of  civil  liberties 
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by  local  authorities  and  to  see  to  it  that,  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  these  violations  were  stopped  and  the 
civil  rights  statutes  enforced.  Thus  far  the  work  of  the  division  has  not 
come  up  to  expectations  of  organized  labor. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  upon  complaints  received  from  CIO  affiliates, 
the  Legal  Department  brought  cases  to  the  attention  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
L'nit,  and  as  a  result,  local  ordinances  which  clearly  violated  the  Federal 
Constitution  were  abandoned.  In  other  instances,  federal  officials  warned 
state  and  local  authorities  that  their  conduct  would  expose  them  to  serious 
federal  penalties  and  the  warning  was  enough  to  curb  further  violations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  division  has  failed  to  act  in  situations  where  the 
CIO  organizers  have  been  subjected  to  assaults,  beatings,  unlawful  arrests, 
and  persecution  by  local  officials.  The  division  is  sorely  handicapped  by 
lack  of  personnel  and  investigators.  At  the  present  time,  it  must  depend 
almost  exclusively  upon  FBI  agents  and  the  local  federal  district  attorney 
for  its  information.  It  is  essential  that  the  Civil  Liberties  Unit  be  given 
adequate  funds  and  personnel  to  prevent  and  punish  violations  of  federal 
constitutional  rights.  The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  guar- 
anteeing the  exercise  of  civil  liberties  by  workers,  provide  an  effective  basis 
for  strengthening  of  the  work  of  the  Civil  Liberties  Unit. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Legal  Department  has  advised  our  unions  as  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  securing  a  minimum  wage  order  for  govern- 
ment contracts  before  the  Public  Contracts  Board  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act. 

In  connection  with  the  registration  of  aliens,  the  Legal  Department  has 
consulted  with  the  Alien  Registration  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  see  to  it  that  aliens  were  given  their  full  protection  under  the  law. 
A  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  our  unions  advising  them  of  how  they 
could  help  aliens  who  might  be  members  of  their  organizations  in  learning 
just  exactly  what  their  rights  and  duties  are  under  the  alien  registration 
law. 

New  problems  have  arisen  with  the  passage  and  operation  of  the  draft 
law.  The  department  intends  to  assist  our  unions  in  answering  general 
legal  problems  that  may  arise  in  protecting  their  interests. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  have  been  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
matters  in  which  the  Legal  Department  has  represented  CIO  affiliates  who 
have  had  problems  before  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Compensation  law. 
Maritime  Labor  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  work  of  representing  CIO  before  federal  administrative  agencies  has 
constantly  brought  home  the  necessity  for  having  adequate  labor  repre- 
sentation upon  governmental  agencies.  The  administration  of  federal  social 
legislation  requires  an  understanding  of  labor's  problems.  The  surest  way 
to  obtain  this  kind  of  understanding  in  the  administration  of  the  law  is  to 
provide  for  the  full  and  equal  protection  of  labor  representatives  on  policy 
making  boards  and  commissions  and  to  count  labor  experience  as  a  credit 
for  selecting  qualified  personnel  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

5.    Litigation 

The  past  year  has  seen  several  significant  legal  proceedings  vitally  affect- 
ing the  CIO  and  its  affiliates. 

In  the  now  famous  case  of  CIO  vs.  Mayor  Hague,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  made  a  decision  which  is  of  vital  importance  for  the 
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protection  of  human  rights  as  distinguished  from  property  rights.  This 
doctrine  was  amplified  during  the  past  year  in  four  cases  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  regarding  the  legality  of  local  ordinances  prohibiting  the 
distribution  of  leaflets.  The  legal  doctrine  underlying  these  cases  is  that 
union  organizers  in  their  attempt  to  organize  workers  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  leaflets  or  holding  of  meetings  are  exercising  fundamental  rights  of 
free  speech  and  assembly  which  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  local  or 
state  authorities,  and  that  any  such  interference  constitutes  a  violation 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  Legal  Deparment,  in  cooperation  with  West  Coast  attorneys,  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  test  case  involving  the  validity 
of  an  ordinance  which  prohibited  all  picketing  and  was  used  to  convict  27 
members  of  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union,  thereby  putting  an 
end  to  their  picketing  and  causing  them  to  lose  the  strike.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  that  workers  on  a  picket  line  were  exercising  the  fundamental 
right  of  free  speech  and  that  no  ordinance  or  state  statute  could  prohibit 
such  right. 

In  its  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the  basic  principle  that: 

"publicizing  the  facts  of  a  labor  dispute  in  a  peaceful  way 
through  appropriate  means,  whether  by  pamphlet,  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  by  banner,  must  now  be  regarded  as  within  that  liberty 
of  communication  which  is  secured  to  every  person  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  against  abridgment  by  a  state." 

At  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report  there  were  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  several  cases  which  involved  the  ques- 
tion whether  courts  may  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  now  recognized 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  of  press  by  workers  or  union  organ- 
izers in  connection  with  labor  disputes.  In  one  case,  a  state  court  issued  an 
injunction  against  a  labor  union  pursuant  to  which  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  were  prohibited  from  picketing  or  otherwise  pub- 
licizing the  facts  of  their  dispute  with  the  employer.  In  another  case  a 
union  representative,  who  commented  adversely  about  an  unfavorable 
injunction  order  issued  by  the  court  in  a  labor  dispute,  was  held  to  be  in 
contempt  of  court  by  the  judge  who  issued  the  injunction  order.  The 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  these  cases  will  be  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance in  the  struggle  of  labor  to  achieve  equality  under  the  law  through 
its  demand  for  the  protection  of  fundamental  constitutional  civil  rights. 

The  CIO  also  initiated  a  proceeding  to  challenge  the  legality  of  the 
Oregon  anti-picketing  law.  The  Legal  Department  submitted  a  brief  before 
the  Oregon  Supreme  Court  to  show  that  this  law  violates  labor  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  the  civil  rights  statutes,  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  statute  was  held  unconstitutional  upon  the  grounds 
urged  by  the  CIO. 

These  legal  victories  have  provided  a  bulwark  for  the  preservation  of 
civil  liberties.  It  will  take  continued  activity  and  insistence  upon  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  to  win  them  an  assured  place  in  our  society.  It  is 
one  thing  for  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  hand  down  a  decision  and 
it  is  another  thing  to  get  local  officials,  both  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, to  obey  the  decisions  enforcing  constitutional  rights. 

Another  important  legal  case  involved  the  application  of  the  anti-trust 
laws   to   labor   unions.      In   that  case,  the  Apex  Hosiery  Company  had 
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secured  a  judgment  for  $700,000  in  damages  against  the  CIO  Hosiery 
Workers  Union  under  the  Anti-Trust  laws.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
reversed  this  judgment. 

In  doing  so  the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  the  anti-trust  laws  are  aimed  at  the  evils  flowing  from  the  re- 
straint upon  commercial  competition  carried  on  by  business  com- 
binations and  trusts,  and  not  at  the  interferences  with  interstate 
commerce  by  violence  or  threats  of  violence. 

2.  That  the  purpose  and  activity  of  national  labor  unions  to  establish 
collective  bargaining  in  an  entire  industry  on  an  industry-wide  basis 
is  favored  by  public  policy  and  that  the  elimination  of  non-union 
competition  effected  thereby  is  not  the  kind  of  suppression  of  com- 
petition subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Union 
activity  to  promote  collective  bargaining,  of  which  a  strike  is  only  one 
example,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  interstate  competi- 
tion of  the  employer  and  prevent  the  shipment  of  products  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  not  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  anti-trust  case  against  the  officials  of  the  CIO  Fur  Workers  Union, 
which  resulted  in  the  conviction  and  sentencing  to  one  year  in  jail  of  the 
defendants  is  of  equal  importance.  This  case  was  brought  before  the 
Federal  District  Court  prior  to  the  Apex  decision. 

The  single  issue  in  this  case  was  whether  the  refusal  of  the  union  mem- 
bers to  work  on  non-union  made  goods  within  the  same  integrated  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  non-union  shops  where  a  labor  dispute 
was  involved,  was  subject  to  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Apex  case  made  it  clear  that  the  Fur  Workers 
case  should  not  have  been  prosecuted,  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  the 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  occurred  subsequent 
to  the  Apex  decision,  attempted  to  urge  a  doctrine  which  if  adopted 
threatens  to  make  union  activity  unlawful  where  aimed  at  organizing  unor- 
ganized workers  in  accordance  with  the  basic  law  of  the  land.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  its  brief,  disregarded  the  basic  principles  of  the  Apex 
case  and  urged  a  theory  that  would  curtail  all  union  activity  intended  to 
organize  unorganized  portions  of  an  integrated  industry  for  the  protection 
of  the  labor  standards  of  the  organized  plants.  The  Federal  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  the  conviction  relying  completely  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apex  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Apex  case  laid  down  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  Anti-Trust  laws  cannot  be  used  to  prevent  strikes  and  other 
union  activity  to  achieve  industry-wide  collective  bargaining  contracts. 
It  made  the  Anti-Trust  laws  applicable  to  their  proper  subject,  namely,  to 
the  evils  arising  out  of  monopoly  practices  of  business  combinations  and 
affirmed  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  efforts  of  unions  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion based  upon  non-union  standards.  The  Apex  case  still  leaves  open  an 
undefined  area  wherein  unions  still  may  become  subject  to  Anti-Trust  laws. 
Generally  speaking  these  circumstances  are  those  where  a  union  engages 
in  a  combination  with  employers  that  has  a  substantial  effect  on  prices  in 
the  market. 

The  CIO  has  sought  to  make  it  clear  beyond  any  doubt  to  the  officials 
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of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  use  the  Anti- 
Trust  laws  to  destroy  or  threaten  unions  and  bona-fide  union  activity. 

One  cannot  fail  to  point  out  that  of  all  the  cases  brought  by  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  against  the  huge  monopolies 
and  business  trusts,  not  a  single  corporation  official  has  ever  been  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  even  for  clear  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Fur  Workers  Union  case,  union  officials,  whose  sole 
alleged  crime  was  organizing  unorganized  workers,  upon  conviction  under 
a  tenuous  theory  of  law,  were  sentenced  to  prison  for  one  year. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  the  Apex  case  it  is  also  clear  that  the  Anti-Trust 
suit  brought  by  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  against  the  SWOC  and 
the  CIO  has  no  legal  basis.  To  this  end  steps  have  been  taken  to  obtain 
the  dismissal  of  the  seven  million  dollar  law  suit  which  constituted  part 
of  the  attempt  by  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  to  deprive  its  employes 
of  their  rights  to  organize  into  a  union  of  their  own  choosing. 

Another  important  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  came  in  the  case  which 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  the  prevailing 
minimum  wage  to  be  paid  by  steel  corporations  that  receive  government 
contracts.  The  Supreme  Court  threw  out  the  attempt  by  certain  small 
steel  firms,  who  are  satelites  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  to  set 
aside  the  prevailing  minimum  wage  fixed  for  the  steel  industry.  The 
Court  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  government  has  the  right  to  fix  the 
conditions  and  terms  upon  which  it  will  do  business  with  private  corpora- 
tions, and  that  these  corporations  cannot  attack  the  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment to  set  up  modern  standards  of  labor  conditions. 

The  Legal  Department  has  continued  the  defense  of  the  libel  case 
brought  against  the  CIO  by  an  incorporated  organization  in  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  lawsuit  is  based  upon  the  charge  that 
organizers  of  the  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers  of  America 
allegedly  called  the  plaintiff  a  company-union.  The  Legal  Department 
has  likewise  continued  its  defense  of  the  suit  by  the  AFL  against  the  CIO 
for  some  #30,000  allegedly  transferred  by  the  Aluminum  Workers  of  New 
Kensington  to  the  CIO  at  the  time  of  their  change  of  affiliation  from  the 
AFL.  The  suit,  brought  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  dismissed 
upon  appeal  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  AFL  thereupon  commenced  a 
new  suit  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Pittsburgh.  This  suit  has  like- 
wise been  dismissed  upon  technical  grounds.  The  AFL  is  keeping  up  its 
efforts  to  expropriate  the  funds  raised  by  these  workers,  although  it 
expelled  the  union. 

6.   Legal  Bulletins  and  Pamphlets 

The  Legal  Department  has  strengthened  the  cooperation  between  at- 
torneys for  CIO  unions  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  the 
widest  possible  benefit  from  the  legal  experiences  of  each  of  its  affiliates. 
Bulletins  and  pamphlets  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  dealing  with 
alien  registration,  draft  regulations,  and  civil  liberties.  THE  CIO  NEWS 
carries  a  column,  "Labor  and  the  Law,"  which  discusses  vital  problems 
affecting  our  organization.  The  Legal  Department  has  always  been  ready 
to  afford  every  possible  advice  and  assistance  to  labor  unions  and  to  our 
affiliates  in  order  to  contribute  as  effectively  as  possible  to  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  CIO. 
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LEGISLATION 

A  review  of  legislation  at  this  time  will  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  past  record  and  laying  the  basis  for  future  policy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  review  that  the  past  year,  like  the  year  before 
that,  has  been  largely  devoted  to  preserving  existing  social  and  labor 
legislation  without  any  substantial  advances  being  made.  At  the  same 
time,  while  existing  standards  have  been  safeguarded,  new  conditions 
have  arisen  which  create  serious  dangers  to  the  further  preservation  of  our 
present  gains.  It  is  not  enough  to  stand  still  and  maintain  existing  legisla- 
tion. We  must  move  forward  and  meet  the  critical  days  before  us  with 
a  comprehensive  program  that  promises  a  solution  to  our  fundamental 
problems. 

1.  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

The  legislative  history  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  during  the 
past  year  is  a  good  example  of  the  legislative  trend  of  our  times.  We  have 
succeeded  in  preventing  any  amendments  to  the  Wagner  Act,  despite  the 
tremendous  efforts  put  forward  to  achieve  that  result. 

A  collateral  attempt  to  amend  the  Act  was  likewise  defeated.  This  came 
up  when  the  House  attempted  to  impose  a  rider  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Labor  Board  eliminating  the  functions  of  the  Economics 
Division  of  the  Labor  Board.  However,  due  to  the  insistence  of  the  CIO, 
these  functions  were  preserved  and  the  Labor  Board  will  be  able  to  per- 
form the  necessary  economic  investigations  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  cases  and  the  enforcement  of  Board  orders.  We  can  expect  that 
the  attack  upon  the  Labor  Act  will  be  resumed  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  danger  is  represented  by  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  pass  the  Smith  amendments,  which  would  have  destroyed 
the  right  to  collective  bargaining. 

The  answer  to  this  attack  must  not  only  rest  upon  a  vigilant  defense  of 
the  Act,  but  in  the  adoption  of  measures,  such  as  the  guarantees  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  government  contracts  for  national  defense,  which 
will  securely  establish  collective  bargaining  through  effective  legal 
sanctions. 

2.  Wage  Hour  Law 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Wage  Hour  law  is  of  the  same  pattern  as 
that  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  A  determined  effort  was 
started  in  1939  by  a  combination  of  Tory  Democrats  and  Republicans 
to  destroy  the  Wage  Hour  law.  The  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Barden  would  have  completely  repealed  the  benefits  of  the  Wage  Hour 
law  in  those  industries  where  low  wages  and  long  hours  prevailed.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress,  the  amendments  were  again 
presented,  but  by  a  decisive  vote,  they  were  completely  rejected.  The 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  CIO  played  a  large  part  in  mobilizing 
labor's  political  power  throughout  the  country  to  defeat  the  amendments. 

Since  then  the  WSge  Hour  Administration  has  effectuated  some  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bills  that  were  defeated.  This  problem  has  already  been 
discussed  at  leneth  in  this  Report. 
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3.  Walsh-Healey  Amendments 

This  measure,  S.  1032,  is  a  good  example  of  the  defeat  of  legislation 
intended  to  strengthen  labor  laws.  Under  this  bill,  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  dealing  with  wage  hour  standards 
in  government  contracts  would  have  been  strengthened  by  tightening  up 
loopholes.  It  has  been  held  up  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  where 
its  enemies  tried  to  substitute  a  bill  to  repeal  the  entire  Act,  thus  putting 
labor  upon  the  defensive  in  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  perfect  the  Act. 
As  a  consequence,  the  matter  has  reached  a  stalemate,  and  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

4.  Civil  Liberties 

The  gains  that  have  been  made  in  the  protection  of  civil  liberties 
through  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  enforcing  constitutional  rights,  have 
not  been  equalled  in  the  legislative  field. 

To  date  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  La  Follette- 
Thomas  Civil  Liberties  Bill.  This  measure  would  prohibit  and  regulate 
the  use  of  labor  spies,  strikebreaking  agencies,  armed  guards,  and  indus- 
trial munitions.  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  work  of  the  Senate  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  exposing  the  uncivilized  practices  of  anti-labor  cor- 
porations. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  has  since  been  held  up  in  the 
House.  As  it  passed  the  Senate,  it  contained  amendment's  which  have 
weakened  its  effect.  The  provision  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce  by  corporations  violating  the  law  was  eliminated,  as 
was  the  provision  for  the  denial  of  government  contracts  to  violators. 
In  addition,  a  provision  was  added  making  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
employer  to  employ  aliens  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
his  employes  or  to  employ  a  Communist  or  a  member  of  a  Nazi  Bund. 

The  consequences  of  these  amendments  would  be  to  weaken  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  bill  if  enacted.  Employers  should  not  be  allowed  to  discharge 
innocent  men  for  union  activity  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  engaged 
in  radical  activity.  It  should  be  remembered  that  depriving  a  worker  of 
his  livelihood  is  a  punishment  as  severe  as  serious  criminal  penalties. 

The  anti-lynching  bill,  which  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  was  stopped 
in  the  Senate  by  the  customary  threat  of  the  Southern  Senators  to  filibuster. 

To  the  failure  to  secure  positive  legislation  protecting  civil  liberties 
must  be  added  the  legislation  which  threatens  civil  liberties.  Of  these,  the 
Alien  Registration  law  has  now  been  passed.  While  the  administrators 
of  the  alien  registration  law  have  taken  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  it 
will  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  aliens,  nevertheless  the 
result  of  the  law  has  been  to  set  aliens  apart  and  make  them  ready  objects 
of  discrimination.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
alien  registration  law  which  requires  the  dismissal  of  alien  employes  who 
have  served  faithfully  and  honestly. 

There  has  now  been  passed  by  the  House  and  pending  before  the  Senate 
two  measures  directed  at  aliens  which  strike  at  the  foundations  of  our 
civil  rights.  These  are  H.  R.  4860  which  would  provide  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  non-citizens  who  believe  in  "any  changes"  in  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  Hobbs  Concentration  Camp  Bill,  H.  R.  5643,  which 
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would  set  up  concertation  camps  for  aliens  who  in  the  troubled  European 
situation  cannot  be  sent  back  to  their  home  countries. 

Both  measures  have  been  opposed  by  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

The  Bridges  deportation  bill,  which  singles  out  one  individual  for  legis- 
lative attack,  has  been  roundly  criticized  by  all  labor  and  progressive 
organizations  and  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  and  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Committee  in 
a  modified  form  directing  an  investigation  into  the  Bridges  case  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  measure  has  not  been  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate  where  it  should  be  opposed  by  the  CIO. 

The  worst  measure  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  civil  liberties  is  the 
wire-tapping  bill,  H.  J.  Res.  571.  This  bill,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Celler,  would  authorize  the  FBI  to  make  investigations,  by  wire-tapping 
and  other  means,  into  what  the  Department  of  Justice  deems  to  be  inter- 
ference with  national  defense.  While  the  Attorney  General  has  attempted 
to  safeguard  the  use  of  wire-tapping  by  requiring  a  certificate  justifying 
its  use,  there  is  no  safeguard  upon  the  broad  authority  to  make  other  inves- 
tigations. The  bill  is  a  dangerous  invasion  of  civil  liberties  and  constitu- 
tional guarantees  against  unlawful  searches.  The  Committee  on  Legislation 
has  opposed  this  measure.  The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

A  threat  to  civil  liberties  was  scotched  with  the  stopping  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas  which  would  have  given  em- 
ployers in  defense  industries  the  authority  to  establish  strong-arm  squads, 
which,  without  responsibility  to  anyone,  were  entitled  to  suppress  "unlaw- 
ful activities"  during  labor  disputes  as  well  as  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  bill  was  dropped  by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
upon  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  In  its  place, 
a  measure  has  been  passed  for  the  creation  of  state  home  guard  units  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  National  Guard  that  has  been  called  into  federal 
service.  As  originally  introduced  the  measure  would  have  permitted  the 
governors  to  set  up  these  units  without  any  control  or  responsibility.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  safeguards  were  imposed 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  War  to  set  up  standards  regulating  the  use  of 
these  home  guards.  Your  President  has  urged  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Home  Guard  is  subject  to  at  least  the  same  responsibility, 
as  was  the  National  Guard. 

Federal    Bureau   of   Investigation 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  civil  liberties  is  represented  by  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Testimony  before  Con- 
gresssional  committees  and  other  public  reports  indicate  that  the  FBI  has 
gone  beyond  the  limits  contemplated  by  Congress  or  authorized  by 
federal  law,  in  its  drive  in  whipping  up  war  hysteria  against  "subversive 
activities,"  "sabotage,"  and  "activities  detrimental  to  the  internal  security 
of  the  United  States."  These  activities,  by  admission  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Chief  of  the  FBI,  include: 

(1)  Setting  up  a  "General  Intelligence  Division"  in  September,  1939, 
to  probe  not  only  espionage,  and  violations  of  neutrality  laws,  but  also 
anything  which  the  FBI  calls  "sabotage,"  "subversive  activities,"  and 
"activities  detrimental  to  the  internal  security  of  the  United  States."  Only 
the  first  two  are  specifically  made  criminal  by  federal  law,  and  there  is 
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no  authority  under  law  for  the  FBI  to  investigate  matters  which  do  not 
constitute  federal  crimes. 

(2)  Fingerprinting  industrial  workers  and  supplying  reports  on  them 
to  their  employers  without  the  knowledge  of  the  workers. 

(3)  Making  a  general  index  of  supposed  subversive  individuals  arranged 
alphabetically  and  geographically.  The  test  of  subversion  is,  of  course, 
in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  definition,  determined  by  Mr.  Hoover's 
personal  prejudices. 

(4)  Preparing  secret*  detention  cells  in  the  FBI  offices  for  suspects. 

(5)  Inviting  reports  from  employers,  bankers,  patriotic  societies,  and 
private  citizens  on  activities  and  opinions  of  their  employes  and  neighbors. 

In  the  post  war  hysteria  of  the  1920's  which  resulted  in  raids  led  by 
Attorney  General  Palmer  and  his  aide,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  thousands  of 
innocent  aliens,  labor  leaders,  anti-war  people,  and  plain  citizens  were 
hauled  out  of  meetings  and  out  of  homes,  placed  in  jail,  handcuffed,  held 
incommunicado,  and  generally  harried  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Of  that  period  a  distinguished  body  of  educators,  ministers  and  liberal 
leaders  said  in  protest  that  the  Department  of  Justice  had  violated  the 
United  States  Constitution  repeatedly  by  ".  .  .  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment .  .  .  arrests  without  warrants  .  .  .  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  .  .  .  use  of  provocative  agents  .  .  .  compelling  persons  to  be  wit- 
nesses against  themselves  .  .  ."  and  many  similar  illegal  acts. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  not  be  permitted  to  be  created 
in  this  nation  an  organization  that  will  carry  on  in  the  manner  of  the 
Gestapo  of  Nazi  Germany.  Criticism  of  the  illegal  actions  of  the  FBI  is 
customarily  condemned  by  Mr.  Hoover  as  the  equivalent  of  unpatriotic 
activity.  This  is  but  the  first  step  of  a  person  who  cannot  stand  the  light 
of  free  discussion  and  open  criticism.  All  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  the 
Government  itself,  should  be  made  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
including,  and  particularly,  the  FBI,  its  agents,  and  its  head,  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

5.   Poll  Taxes 

Related  to  the  problem  of  civil  liberties  is  the  Geyer  Bill,  H.  R.  7534, 
which  would  prohibit  the  imposition  of  poll  taxes  as  a  requirement  to 
voting  in  federal  elections.  The  poll  tax  is  used  in  several  Southern  states 
as  a  means  of  disfranchising  workers.  It  enables  the  Tory  Democrats  of 
the  South  to  maintain  themselves  in  power  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  their  districts. 

Hearings  were  held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee but  that  Committee  has  failed  even  to  print  a  report  of  its  hearings, 
and  to  take  any  further  action  upon  this  bill. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  support  has  been  given  to  a  test  case  being 
brought  in  the  courts  to  have  the  poll  tax  declared  unconstitutional  as  an 
unreasonable  limitation  upon  the  right  to  vote  in  federal  elections. 

Whether  it  be  through  legislative  or  judicial  action,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  full  right  to  vote  be  restored  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  now  deprived  of  this  elemental  right  of  a  citizen. 
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6.  The  Walter-Logan  Bill,  H.  R.  6324 

Sponsored  by  Congressman  Walter  of  Pennsylvania  this  bill,  stripped  of 
its  technicalities,  would  subject  every  ruling  of  a  governmental  agency  to 
the  review  of  the  courts  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
agency.  It  would  mean,  for  example,  that  anti-labor  corporations,  through 
their  lawyers,  could  completely  tie  up  a  proceeding  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  before  the  Public  Contracts  Division,  or  the 
•  Hour  Division.  Even  a  claim  for  old  age  benefits  would  not  be  free 
from  the  red  tape  of  this  bill.  It  would  mean  that  no  final  decision  could 
be  handed  down  by  an  administrative  agency  until  after  years  of  expensive 
litigation.  The  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  House  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Its  passage  would  mean  the  destruction,  through  procedural 
technicalities,  of  the  hard-won  gains  of  all  labor  and  social  legislation. 

7.  Regulation  of  Radio  Facilities 

A  recent  case  has  brought  up  the  problem  of  availability  of  radio 
facilities  to  labor  unions.  A  CIO  union  had  a  regular  nightly  broadcast 
for  two  years  over  a  local  station,  filled  with  union  news  of  all  kinds  from 
accounts  of  educational  activities,  facts  on  jobs,  to  giving  the  union  side 
of  labor  disputes.  Recently  the  contract  terminated,  and  the  radio 
station  refused  to  renew  it,  giving  as  its  reason  that  the  program  dealt 
with  controversial  issues.  At  the  same  time,  large  corporations  in  that 
area  subsidize  news  and  amusement  programs  which,  like  the  Ford  Hour, 
always  include  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  employer-corporation.  There  have 
been  similar  instances  during  the  past  year  when  other  CIO  locals  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  secure  radio  time,  even  when  they  offered  to 
pay  for  it. 

As  was  reported  to  the  last  convention,  the  rule  on  controversial  sub- 
jects is  not  based  upon  any  law  or  other  legal  authority.  It  is  simply  a 
rule  devised  by  the  radio  broadcasters  through  their  national  association. 
Under  this  rule,  no  station  is  supposed  to  sell  time  for  controversial  sub- 
jects, instead,  such  subjects  are  to  be  handled  by  giving  representatives  of 
both  sides  an  equal  amount  of  free  time  to  discuss  them. 

At  the  last  convention  we  reported  that  this  rule  gave  considerable 
power  to  broadcasters  and  it  would  have  to  be  watched  with  grave  con- 
cern. As  it  is  now  working  out,  the  rule  seems  harmful  to  labor.  Unions 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  purchase  time,  and  they  cannot  get  free  time 
for  radio  debates,  because  the  employers  will  not  give  labor  the  publicity 
of  a  public  debate.  Yet  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  distorted  news  and 
propaganda  put  out  by  corporations  on  their  commercial  programs. 

It  therefore  appears  necessary  to  subject  to  some  control  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  broadcasters  to  withhold  or  grant  radio  time.  This  can  be 
done  by  amendments  to  the  Federal  Communications  Act  which  would 
prohibit  discrimination  and  afford  a  summary  procedure  for  hearing 
cases  of  discrimination  with  authority  to  direct  that  the  facilities  be  made 
available  on  non-discriminatory  terms.  This  would  put  the  radio  broad- 
casting business  in  the  same  class  as  other  public  utilities,  like  railroads, 
ships,  and  bus  lines,  that  must  give  equal  service  to  all  the  public. 
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8.  Taxes 

Two  tax  laws  have  been  passed  by  this  Congress.  The  first  was  a 
revision  of  the  income  tax  and  federal  sales  taxes  to  raise  approximately 
a  billion  dollars  annually.  One-half  of  this  burden  was  placed  upon  wage 
earners  and  low  income  groups  under  #1,500  a  year.  This  is  the  group 
that  receives  less  than  one-third  of  the  national  income,  yet  they  are 
made  to  assume  nearly  one-half  of  the  tax  burden.  The  bill  violates  the 
fundamental  principles  that  taxes  should  be  levied  according  to  ability  to 
pay  and  adds  to  the  existing  burden  upon  consumer  incomes  imposed  by 
our  federal  tax  structure. 

At  the  time  this  law  was  passed  an  effort  was  made  by  progressive 
groups  to  put  through  an  excess  profits  tax  bill.  It  was  defeated  upon  the 
promise  that  a  sound  excess  profits  tax  law  would  subsequently  be 
adopted.  However,  when  the  excess  profits  tax  bill  was  finally  reported, 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  severe  disappointment  to  progressive  hopes. 

Under  this  excess  profits  tax  bill,  very  few  of  our  large  monopoly  cor- 
porations will  actually  pay  any  taxes  because  they  are  given  such  liberal 
exemptions.  While  a  single  worker  who  receives  an  income  of  over  $800 
a  year  must  now  pay  an  income  tax,  corporations  do  not  pay  any  excess 
profits  until  they  have  earned  more  than  8  per  cent  of  their  capital  or 
more  money  than  they  have  been  making  in  the  past. 

At  the  same  time,  Congress  adopted  as  part  of  the  excess  profits  tax 
bill  a  provision  to  allow  corporations  that'  receive  government  contracts 
to  amortize  the  cost  of  new  plants  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  amor- 
tization provision,  reduced  to  simple  terms,  means  that  a  corporation  will 
pay  no  taxes  upon  the  profits  it  gets  on  government  contracts  that  it 
spends  to  build  new  plants.  As  a  result,  corporations  are  enabled  to  get 
for  themselves  very  valuable  properties  out  of  tax-free  earnings.  In  addi- 
tion, the  excess  profits  tax  bill  repealed  previous  legislation  which  had 
imposed  reasonable  limitations  upon  profits  derived  from  government 
contracts  for  the  aviation  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

In  spite  of  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  true  facts  of  the  situation,  it 
became  clear,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Excess  Profits  bill,  that  aviation 
corporations  and  others  in  war  industries  were  literally  refusing  to  accept 
government  contracts  until  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Evidence  was  produced  at  Congressional  hearings  by  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  effect  that  corporations  in  war  industries 
were  accepting  orders  from  foreign  countries  rather  than  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contracts  because  of  the  promise  of  more  profitable  returns  to 
the  companies. 

In  light  of  this  situation  and  the  foregoing  analysis,  it  is  difficult  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  other  than  that  the  Excess  Profits  bill  as  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  met  the 
demands  of  industry  that  its  huge  profits  from  government  defense 
orders  remain  unimpaired  rather  than  imposing  any  real  tax  upon  excess 
profits  to  prevent  war  profiteering. 

9.  Conscription 

The  basis  of  the  opposition  of  the  CIO  to  the  Conscription  Bill,  before  it 
was  passed,  was  the  fear  that  it  would  have  a  seriously  destructive  impact 
upon  our  democratic  institutions.     Now  that  the  law  has  been  passed, 
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it  has  become  necessary  to  see  that  it  be  administered  fairly  and  honestly 
without  any  discrimination.  The  machinery  of  the  law  requires  a  large 
set  up  of  agencies  from  the  local  draft  boards,  the  advisory  boards,  the 
appeals  boards,  up  to  the  national  office  of  the  Selective  Service  Director 
and  the  President. 

The  personnel  of  local  draft  boards  that  pass  upon  the  registrants  in 
the  first  place  and  of  appeal  boards,  are  recommended  by  the  governors 
of  each  state  but  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  the  appointments  to  these  boards  became  known  it  was  evi- 
dent that  labor  representation  has  been  practically  ignored  in  the  case  of 
local  boards.  Clearly,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  registrants  and 
those  who  will  be  selected  to  serve  their  country  will  come  from  the 
ranks  of  labor.  It  is  only  fair  that  labor  should  be  given  an  active  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  draft  law  and  that  its  simple  demand  for 
equal  treatment  without  discrimination  should  be  enforced. 

It  is  only  through  adequate  representation  of  labor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  draft  law  that  assurance  can  be  given  and  the  confidence  of 
labor  procured  that  this  law  will  not  be  administered  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  discriminate  against  individuals  because  of  their  union  activity  or  to 
break  down  and  destroy  union  standards  through  repressive  means  that 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  anti-union  members  of  the  administrative  bodies. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  draft  law  a  provi- 
sion was  inserted  giving  the  President  the  power  to  take  over  any  plant 
needed  for  defense  production  when  the  owners  refuse  to  meet  reasonable 
terms.  The  government  will  pay  the  owners  a  fair  rental  value.  This 
authority  in  the  government  may  be  a  mere  demagogic  gesture  and  it 
may  be  an  important  means  of  controlling  the  profit-mad  corporations 
that  exploit  the  public  need  in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Whether  it  will  be  merely  words  in  the  statute  books  or  an  effective 
means  of  making  national  defense  production  conform  to  the  public  inter- 
est will  depend  in  large  part  upon  the  strength  of  organized  labor  and 
progressive  groups  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  Conscription  Act  also  includes  a  provision  under  which  persons 
who  have  to  leave  their  jobs  when  they  are  inducted  into  the  military 
forces  will  be  entitled  to  reemployment  to  their  old  jobs  if  they  can  meet 
certain  conditions.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
employer  must  not  have  so  changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  unreason- 
able to  reemploy  the  individual  involved. 

It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  as  to  how  the  court  may  interpret  the  term 
"impossible  or  unreasonable"  as  far  as  the  employer  is  concerned.  On  its 
face  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  term  will  afford  any  reasonable  protection 
independent  of  the  protection  that  a  worker  may  receive  from  his  union 
to  obtain  reemployment  after  he  has  left  the  military  service. 

However,  under  this  provision  all  workers  in  private  industry  who  are 
restored  to  their  former  employment  are  to  be  restored  to  their  seniority 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  insurance  or  other  benefits  offered 
by  the  employer  pursuant  to  established  rules  of  practice  relating  to  em- 
ployes on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  in  effect  with  the  employer  at  the 
time  the  individual  was  inducted  into  the  military  service.  Furthermore, 
such  persons  may  not  be  discharged  from  their  jobs  without  cause  within 
one  year  after  their  reinstatement. 
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1 0.   Coal  Mine  Safety  Bill 

In  May,  1939,  Senator  Neely  of  West  Virginia  and  Congressman  Keller 
of  Illinois  introduced  a  bill  into  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  reveal  the  causes  of  accidents  and  explosions  in  coal  mines. 
In  January  of  1940,  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  and  was  then 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  For  months  the 
House  Committee  gave  no  consideration  to  the  bill. 

From  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  in  May,  1939,  until  the  present 
time,  more  than  1600  men  had  died  from  accidents  in  coal  mines,  of  which 
266  were  killed  by  mine  explosions.  In  spite  of  this  incredible  toll  of 
human  life  and  its  accompanying  suffering  for  widows  and  orphaned  chil- 
dren, the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  refused  to  report  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Bill  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  the  Committee  would  not  report  the  bill 
out,  a  campaign  was  started  to  bring  the  bill  out  of  Committee  by  means 
of  a  petition.  Every  Congressman  in  Washington  was  approached  and 
the  necessity  for  getting  this  bill  out  was  explained.  To  date  there  were 
obtained  a  total  of  more  than  218  signatures  on  this  petition,  enough  to 
release  the  bill  for  action  by  the  House,  but  some  of  these  Congressmen, 
like  Joe  L.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  Andrew  L.  Somers, 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  lent  an  ear  more  readily  to  the  coal 
owners  and  operators  than  to  the  men  who  risk  their  lives  working  in  the 
mines.  When  the  Operators  Association  saw  what  success  labor  was 
having  in  obtaining  signatures  on  the  petition  to  release  the  bill  from  the 
Committee,  they  sent  their  own  highly  paid  lobbyists  to  Washington. 
They  persuaded  15  Congressmen  to  withdraw  their  signatures  from  the 
petition.  Today  there  are  203  signatures  left  on  the  petition,  15  short  of 
the  218  required. 

In  spite  of  a  nation-wide  appeal  which  has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the 
miners,  this  great  body  of  American  workers  still  remains  without  the 
protection  of  even  so  simple  a  law  as  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Bill. 

1 T .   Soldiers  and  Sailors  Relief  Law 

This  measure  was  passed  purportedly  to  give  individuals  who  are  called 
into  federal  service  some  relief  from  the  debts  and  obligations  which  they 
have  incurred  in  maintaining  themselves  and  their  families  before  being 
called  into  service 

In  general  these  provisions  merely  authorize  the  courts,  m  their  discre- 
tion, to  establish  a  moratorium  on  the  payment  of  these  obligations,  during 
the  period  of  service. 

In  the  case  of  rentals  under  #80  a  month,  summary  evictions  are  for- 
bidden but  the  Court  is  authorized  to  give  the  family  three  months  to  find 
other  quarters  which  they  can  afford.  In  regard  to  installment  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  clothing,  furniture  or  other  personal  prop- 
erty purchased  before  October,  1940,  the  property  cannot  be  repossessed 
by  the  seller  without  a  court  order  and  the  court  is  authorized  to  make 
equitable  adjustments  either  by  requiring  down  payments  to  be  refunded 
or  by  arranging  for  payments  after  the  military  service  period.  However, 
a  provision  was  inserted  authorizing  parties  to  modify  contracts  on  any 
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terms  on  which  they  can  agree.  Property  purchased  after  October,  1940, 
will  not  be  subject  to  even  this  slight  protection. 

On  life  insurance,  there  is  a  provision  whereby  the  government  will 
take  over  the  payment  of  premiums  for  life  insurance  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  but  the  individual  would  be  required  to  pay  the  government  within 
a  year  after  leaving  military  service.  There  is  a  further  provision  grant- 
ing a  moratorium  on  the  payment  of  taxes. 

In  the  case  of  other  legal  proceedings  against  a  person  called  into  military 
service,  the  court  is  supposed  to  appoint  a  lawyer  to  represent  the  indi- 
vidual and  is  supposed  to  protect  his  interests  as  far  as  possible. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  entire  legislation  is  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  fact  that  the  Army  pay  of  $21  to  $30  per  month  will  simply 
not  take  the  place  of  the  wages  which  individuals  received  in  private 
employment  before  they  were  called  into  service.  Thus,  the  legislation 
does  not  enable  the  individual's  dependents  to  maintain  their  customary 
standard  of  living,  but  rather  adds  to  the  burdens  of  the  individual  when 
he  leaves  military  service  by  compelling  him  to  make  up  his  deferred 
payments. 

As  is  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Social  Security  Committee,  a  system 
of  allotment  and  allowances  is  needed  which  will  enable  the  individual's 
dependents  to  maintain  their  standard  of  living  and  protect  the  rights 
of  persons  under  the  various  social  security  laws  when  they  are  called  into 
Federal  service. 

12.    National  Defense  Appropriations  and  Other 
Measures 

It  is  important  for  labor  to  keep  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  spending  for 
armaments.  Each  affiliate  receives  the  immediate  impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  terms  of  an  increase  in  production  and  jobs  in  the  armaments 
industries.  The  whole  picture  shows  that  Congress  has  now  appropriated 
over  16  billion  dollars  to  cover  all  military  supplies,  including  ships,  tanks, 
airplanes,  clothing,  subsistence,  and  pay  for  the  armed  forces. 

It  has  been  reported  that  by  November  15  contracts  will  have  been 
awarded  covering  approximately  14  billion  dollars.  Two-thirds  of  this 
money  will  go  directly  to  paying  for  the  manufacture  and  construction  of 
military  equipment  like  battleships,  airplanes,  tanks  and  guns.  Some  of 
the  contracts,  like  those  for  ships,  involving  five  billions  of  dollars,  require 
work  that  will  be  spread  over  a  five  year  period.  But  a  substantial  part 
of  the  billions  will  be  expended  within  a  year  or  two  and  huge  sums  are 
going  out  into  industry  each  day. 

This  16  billion  dollars  now  appropriated  is  the  beginning.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  during  the  next  three  to  four  years,  the  grand  total  of 
appropriations  for  military  defense  will  reach  into  the  neighborhood  of  30 
to  40  billion  dollars. 

The  manner  in  which  this  money  is  spent  takes  three  forms.  First 
there  is  the  purchase  in  the  open  market.  This  is  limited  to  relatively 
minor  amounts  for  small  miscellaneous  articles  and  is  not  especially  sig- 
nificant. 

The  second  way  is  through  competitive  bids.  This  is  a  regular  procedure 
for  government  purchases  which  requires  that  a  contract  be  let  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  But  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral gives  the  Government  broad  powers  in  determining  who  is  a  respon- 
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sible  bidder  so  that  even  on  bids  the  lowest  bidder  may  not  get  the  con- 
tract, if  he  does  not  comply  with  other  conditions. 

The  third  way  is  through  negotiated  contracts.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  agency  concerned  like  the  War  Department  enters  into  contracts 
with  corporations  without  advertising  for  bids  but  supposedly  allocating 
the  work  to  get  the  maximum  production  at  the  best  possible  terms.  Most 
of  the  defense  contracts  are  entered  into  through  either  of  these  two  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  whereby  these  contracts  are  let  out  there  are 
other  measures  which  facilitate  the  placing  of  government  contracts  with 
business.  Thus  under  the  national  defense  appropriation  bills  the  govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  make  defense  payments  up  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
contract  price  to  the  contractor.  This  means,  in  other  words,  that  the 
contractor  can  get  a  loan  from  the  government  without  starting  to  perform 
the  contract. 

Moreover,  a  special  law  was  passed  giving  the  RFC  the  power  to  lend 
substantial  sums  of  money  to  defense  industries.  To  further  expedite 
the  financing  of  the  program  a  bill  was  passed  which  permits  a  govern- 
ment contractor  to  pledge  his  contract  as  security  with  a  bank  in  order 
to   get   a   loan,   removing  previous   limitations   against  such  transactions. 

The  important  point  to  note  is  that  the  necessity  of  getting  military 
production  up  to  the  fastest  possible  rate  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
government  to  coordinate  its  purchasing  program.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

If  is  well  to  remember  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the  defense  program, 
when  the  first  measure  was  introduced  to  speed  up  naval  shipbuilding, 
an  effort  was  made  to  eliminate  wage  and  hour  standards.  This  bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  would  have  exempted  all  negotiated  contracts  from 
the  wage-hour  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  would  have  denied 
overtime  protection  of  the  Wage  Hour  law  to  piece  rate  and  salaried 
workers  on  government  contracts.  In  addition,  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced  proposed  to  take  away  from  government  employes  their  right 
to  organize  and  to  petition  members  of  Congress.  At  the  instance  of  the 
CIO,  each  of  these  objectionable  provisions  was  eliminated  from  the 
final  bill. 

Under  the  guise  of  national  defense,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
amending  the  existing  law  relating  to  punishment  of  a  wilful  injury  or 
destruction  of  national  defense  material,  premises  or  utilities.  The  bill 
made  it  a  federal  offense  for  any  person,  with  the  intent  to  injure,  inter- 
fere with  or  obstruct  the  United  States  in  the  strengthening  of  its  national 
defense,  to  wilfully  injure  or  destroy,  or  attempt  to  injure  or  destroy 
national  defense  materials,  premises,  or  utilities. 

The  CIO  did  not  question  the  need  for  this  measure  but  publicly  indi- 
cated to  Congress  that  its  broad  language  could  be  applied  to  strikes 
which  result  in  any  injury  or  damage  to  property  during  the  course  of  a 
strike,  and  that  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law  could  be  applied  to  all  the 
strikers.  For  this  reason  the  CIO  urged  that  there  be  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  to  read  that:  "Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  or  impede  or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right  to  strike."  It  is 
extremely  important  that  this  measure  not  be  enacted  by  Congress  with- 
out the  foregoing  amendment. 
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The  Senate  of  the  United  States  adopted  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Wheeler  which  calls  for  a  complete  investigation  of  all  activities 
which  may  or  do  delay,  interfere  with,  or  obstruct  national  defense. 

This  resolution  offers  a  wide  field  of  investigation  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. Some  of  the  matters  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  may 
be  investigated  include  control  of  domestic  industries  by  foreign  corpora- 
tions, financial  demands  by  United  States  corporations  for  profits,  taxes  or 
other  matters  which  affect  national  defense  and  pooling  arrangements 
between  foreign  and  domestic  corporations  for  interchange  of  business  or 
trade  secrets  which  may  affect  national  defense.  Labor  should  watch 
with  great  interest  this  investigation  and  the  disclosures  which  may  result'. 

Problems    Remain 

This  review  of  national  legislation  during  the  past  year  shows  two 
important  facts: 

1.  Thus  far  labor  has  been  able  to  maintain  existing  labor  standards 
without  being  able  to  make  any  substantial  new  gains.  In  this  connection 
note  must  be  taken  of  the  reports  of  the  Social  Security  and  the  Housing 
Committees  which  show  that  no  gains  have  been  made  in  extending  the 
housing  program  or  in  extending  the  social  security  program. 

2.  We  must  recognize  that  in  the  coming  years  the  basic  problems,  hav- 
ing a  necessary  impact  upon  future  legislation,  will  center  about  the  pro- 
tection of  democratic  institutions  and  civil  rights  and  economic  security 
for  young  and  old. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  simply  maintain  the  status  quo,  but  that  we 
must  go  forward  to  reach  a  solution  to  the  fundamental  problems  that 
have  confronted  us  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  impact  of  the  European 
War  on  this  hemisphere  has  in  no  way  altered  the  nature  of  the  problems 
confronting  us.  It  may  perhaps  have  given  them  new  forms,  but  it  has 
also  made  them  more  urgent  than  ever  before. 

Everyone  of  our  past  problems  still  faces  us — the  economic  insecurity 
for  millions,  the  necessity  for  collective  bargaining  and  federal  labor 
standards,  the  extension  of  social  security,  the  reshaping  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  above  all,  the  necessity  for  putting 
our  economy  upon  a  full  time  expanding  basis. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  made  the  economic  insecurity  of  our  people  a 
menace  to  our  internal  well  being,  which  is  indispensable  to  real  national 
defense.  It  has  made  clear  that  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  our 
democratic  institutions  and  our  fundamental  civil  rights  must  not  be  com- 
promised or  relinquished  for  a  single  moment. 

It  has  made  collective  bargaining  essential  as  the  only  socially  desirable 
method  of  conducting  industrial  relations.  It  has  made  wage-hour  stand- 
ards and  social  security  indispensable  to  assure  an  increasing  purchasing 
power  for  the  workers  to  meet  their  needs.  We  must  revamp  our  tax 
so  that  the  pressing  need  of  public  finances  will  not  lay  a  crushing 
burden  upon  consumer  incomes. 

By  concretely  realizing  our  objectives,  we  can  take  hold  of  the  rapid 
and  dynamic  flow  of  events  and  see  to  it  that  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  govern  the  course  of  our  future  policies.  First,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  our  capacity  to  produce  is  utilized  to  the  fullest  not  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  producing  armaments,  but  also  to  produce  the  commodities 
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of  our  basic  industries  that  go  into  the  American  standards  of  living  and 
provide  jobs  for  the  presently  unemployed  workers. 

Secondly,  we  must  recognize  that  adequate  wage  and  hour  standards 
have  to  be  maintained,  and  collective  bargaining  securely  established  so 
that  there  will  be  an  adequate  distribution  of  wages  to  provide  mass  pur- 
chasing power.  The  right  of  the  people  to  exercise  freedom  of  speech,  of 
press,  of  assembly,  of  worship,  and  to  organize  into  free  unions  must  not 
be  abridged  but  ever  more  securely  protected. 

Thirdly,  the  national  defense  program  has  made  it  clear  that  prices  have 
to  be  kept  under  control^  The  government,  in  an  informal  and  unofficial 
way,  through  the  use  of  it's  bargaining  power,  the  antitrust  laws  and 
public  opinion,  is  now  purporting  to  exercise  pressure  upon  industry  to 
keep  the  prices  of  our  basic  commodities  down  and  prevent  price  rises 
that  would  eat  up  purchasing  power.  But  more  effective  measures  are 
essential.  At  the  same  time  we  must  insist  that  our  financial  system 
respond  quickly  and  flexibly  to  meet  the  demands  of  industry  for  credits 
to  purchase  materials,  pay  wages,  and  keep  inventories. 

In  short,  the  policies  of  American  industry,  which  have  hitherto  been 
under  exclusive  control  of  a  few  owners  and  their  bankers,  must  be  made 
subject  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  interest  and  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  along  the  lines  of  these  potential  developments 
that  labor  must  exert  its  pressure  both  so  that  existing  standards  can  be 
maintained,  and  that,  more  important,  we  can  move  forward  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  fundamental  economic  problems. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  materials,  man  power  and  equipment  with 
which  this  country  is  endowed,  we  can  create  and  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  under  democratic  institutions  that  will  be  a  beacon  to  a  troubled 
world. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

For  over  three  years  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has 
sought  the  establishment  by  the  United  States  Government  of  a  policy 
that  firms  desiring  to  obtain  government  contracts  should  be  compelled 
to  comply  with  the  labor  laws  duly  enacted  by  Congress.  The  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  at  it's  annual  conventions  in  1938  and  1939, 
fromulated  and  approved  this  program  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

On  three  separate  occasions  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
approved  legislation  to  effectuate  this  policy.  On  the  first  occasion  the 
House  Rules  Committee  refused  to  give  a  rule  on  a  bill  then  pending 
before  it  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  legislation  died  as 
Congress  immediately  thereafter  adjourned.  On  the  second  occasion  the 
House  conferees  refused  to  accept  a  Senate  amendment  which  incorporated 
the  foregoing  policy.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  currently  refuses 
to  consider  a  bill  covering  this  problem  which  the  Senate  passed  at  the 
present  session. 

Concurrently  with  the  attempts  to  obtain  the  necessary  legislation,  your 
President  made  a  formal  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  an  Executive  Order  be  issued  requiring  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  deny  government  contracts  to  those  firms  which  are  not 
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complying   with    the   several    Labor   laws,    including   the    National   Labor 
Relations  Act.    This  request  was  Jcuicd  primarily  for  alleged  legal  reasons. 
The  policy  in  question  has  for  it's  justification  two  very  compelling  rea- 
sons.    They  are: 

(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  during  the  past,  frequently 
enunciated  the  doctrine  that  national  defense  involves  not  merely  the  pro- 
curement of  materials  but'  also  the  maintenance  of  social  and  labor  stand- 
ards. In  this  connection  the  preservation  of  our  labor  laws  and  their 
effective  enforcement  are  essential. 

The  best  means  of  securing  such  compliance  from  employers  who  are 
still  determined  to  violate  labor  laws  is  to  have  the  government  adopt  the 
policy  that  those  firms  which  do  not  comply  will  not  be  entitled  to  obtain 
government  contract's.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy  the  government  is 
actually  furthering  and  promoting  violations  of  labor  laws  in  that  as  a 
result  of  such  violations  unfair  firms  are  in  a  position  to  underbid  their 
competitors  in  the  bidding  for  government  contracts. 

(2)  Observance  of  labor  laws  by  employers  preserves  and  improves  the 
morale  of  their  employes  which  in  turn  assures  a  continuity  of  production. 
The  practice  of  collective  bargaining  through  contracts  between  employers 
and  unions  means  a  continuity  of  production  without  strikes  or  other 
stoppages. 

To  the  contrary,  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  employes  by  any  employer 
leaves  the  possibility  open  at  all  times  of  serious  economic  conflict  which 
may  adversely  affect  that  employer's  ability  to  meet  his  contractual  obliga- 
tions. It  is  too  clear  for  comment  as  to  which  alternative  is  not  merely 
desirable  but  essential  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense. 

Policy   Approved 

On  August  31  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  gave  heed  to  this  problem  and  apparently  approved  the  policy  in 
question.  The  Advisory  Commission  on  that  date  approved  a  labor 
policy  for  government  contracts  issued  in  connection  with  the  defense 
program  as  follows: 

"All  work  carried  on  as  part  of  the  defense  program  should 
comply  with  federal  statutory  provisions  affecting  labor  wherever 
such  provisions  are  applicable.  This  applies  to  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  the  Federal  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  etc.  There  should  also  be  compliance  with  State  and 
local  statutes  affecting  labor  relations,  hours  of  work,  wages, 
workmen's  compensation,  safety,  sanitation,  etc." 

However,  it  was  clear  that  a  mere  statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  did  not  solve  the  problem  in  that  no  effective- 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  such  policy  were  provided.  I  assume  that 
to  meet  this  defect  the  Advisory  Commission  on  September  6  adopted 
certain  principles  governing  the  letting  of  defense  contracts.  One  of  these 
conditions  provided  the  following: 

'"Adequate  consideration  must  be  given  to  labor.  This  means 
compliance  with  the  principles  on  this  subject  stated  by  the  Com- 
mission in  its  release  of  August  31,  copy  of  which  is  attached 
hereto." 
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On  September  13,  the  President  of  the  United  States  approved  these 
principles  of  the  Advisory  Commission  in  a  message  to  Congress. 

On  October  1,  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission, in  a  press  conference,  released  letters  from  Mr.  Frank  Knox, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War.  In  these  letters  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  assured  Mr.  Hillman  of  two  things: 

(1)  That  each  had  advised  their  respective  subordinates  to  inform 
contractors  that  full  compliance  with  the  principles  governing  the  Presi- 
dent's communication  will  be  called  for. 

(2)  That  procedure  was  being  worked  out  whereby  the  statement  of 
labor  policies  will  be  made  a  condition  of  all  contracts  to  be  awarded. 

On  the  basis  of  these  letters  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  at  his  press  conference, 
stated  the  following: 

"Labor  has  a  right  to  require  the  businessmen  who  get  gov- 
ernment contracts  should  obey  government  laws.  That  is  fun- 
damental and  is  the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
administration.  There  can  be  and  will  be  no  compromise  on 
this  matter." 

There  could  not  be  any  misunderstanding  or  any  double  inferences 
drawn  from  this  straightforward  statement.  Labor  and  the  public  at 
large  accepted  the  statement  at  its  face  value  and  drew  the  only  inter- 
pretation which  could  be  drawn  therefrom. 

On  October  2,  Mr.  Robert  Jackson,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  sent  a  communication  to  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  in  which  he  rendered 
what  he  termed  an  informal  opinion  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  govern- 
ment contracts.  This  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  any  company  found 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  must  be  held  to  be  a  violator  by  any 
other  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal  Government  until  such  order 
was  reversed  or  set  aside  by  an  appropriate  court.  In  other  words,  this 
opinion  held  that  a  company  found  by  the  Labor  Board  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  a  violator. 

Public   Announcements 

At  this  point  the  situation  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Advisory  Commission  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  adopted  and  approved  a  labor  policy  which  called  for  firms  desiring 
government  contracts  to  comply  with  the  labor  laws  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
had  publicly  announced  in  effect  that  such  full  compliance  was  to  be 
required  from  all  prospective  bidders  by  way  of  a  condition  to  be  inserted 
to  this  effect  in  all  government  contracts  to  be  awarded. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  had  rendered  an  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  until 
reversed  by  a  court  was  final  as  to  whether  a  firm  was  or  was  not  comply- 
ing with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
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It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  Advisory  Commission  were  making  no  distinction  between  nego- 
tiated contracts  or  contracts  awarded  on  the  basis  of  bids,  but  that  the 
same  policy  would  be  made  applicable  to  all  government  contracts.  In 
addition,  no  question  of  legality  had  been  raised  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Advisory  Commission,  or  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments as  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government  to  impose  this 
policy  upon  all  prospective  contractors>vith  the  United  States  Government. 

On  October  15  the  acting  Comptroller  General  issued  an  opinion  to  the 
War  Department  advising  the  department  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment may  refuse  a  contract  to  a  low  bidder  on  the  grounds  that  such 
person  is  not  complying  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In 
effect,  the  opinion  upholds  in  full  the  position  maintained  by  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  in  relation  to  this  fundamental  policy. 

Furthermore,  as  to  the  justifiability  of  this  policy  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman, 
speaking,  presumably,  on  behalf  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  when 
summarizing  the  policy  which  was  allegedly  invoked  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  this  connection,  stated  on  October  1 : 

"Requiring  companies  doing  government  business  to  abide 
by  government  laws  will  not  impair  defense  program.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  help  it.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  everything 
that  has  transpired  so  far.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that  observ- 
ance of  the  labor  laws  by  industry  has  definitely  helped  in  ad- 
vancing the  defense  program." 

Policy   Nullified 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  policy  had  become  formulated  and  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States  Government,  the  Special  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Howard  Smith  is 
chairman,  held  a  public  hearing  on  this  entire  question. 

Under  the  driving  attack  from  this  Committee  and  the  press,  the 
government  policy  was  completely  nullified,  set  aside,  and  reversed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  government,  who  appear  before  the  Committee.  The 
statements  which  were  made  before  the  House  Committee  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government,  Messrs.  Jackson,  Hillman,  Knox  and  Pat- 
terson, are  so  contradictory  to  the  statements  which  had  been  made  prior 
thereto  as  to  leave  the  situation  in  a  most  frightful  state  of  confusion. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  policy  was  thus  set  aside.  The  factors 
which  led  to  its  adoption  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Advisory  Commission,  and  the  War  and  Xavy  Departments  are  as  com- 
pelling as  ever  for  its  continuation  in  order  to  achieve  an  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  our  national  defense  program. 

The  obvious  partiality  and  colored  viewpoint  of  the  Smith  Investigating 
Committee  should  be  clear.  It  is  this  Committee  which  has  recommended 
amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  itself  over  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  liberal  minority  members  of  the  Committee,  which 
amendments  were  designated  by  Senator  Wagner  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
repeal   of   the   Wagner   Labor  Act.      In   addition,   Mr.    Edmund  Toland, 
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ex-officio  counsel  for  the  Committee,  has  acted  as  counsel  for  the  follow- 
ing companies  in  cases  before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board: 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

The  Elkland  Leather  Company,  Inc. 

American  Potash  &  Chemical  Company 

Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  Inc. 

Each  of  these  companies  was  revealed  in  the  La  Follette  Senate  Com- 
mittee reports  as  having  engaged  in  industrial  espionage  or  as  having 
purchased  arms  and  munitions  to  be  available  in  the  case  of  any  disputes 
with  their  employes.  Several  of  these  companies  are  now  in  violation 
of  orders  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  would  thereby  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  government  contracts  if  the  government  labor 
policy  had  remained  as  originally  determined. 

The  only  method  whereby  the  policy  sought  could  have  been  adopted 
and  effectively  enforced  would  have  been  through  the  promulgation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  an  Executive  Order  which  would: 

(1)  Compel  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  deny  government  contracts  to  those  who  are  not  complying  with 
orders  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  with  the  orders  of  any 
other  administrative  bodies  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws. 

(2)  Apply  the  same  policy  to  the  contracts  which  have  already  been 
issued  under  our  national  defense  program. 

The  Labor  policy  in  question  was  originally  announced  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  September  6,  1940.  By  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this 
report  no  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Commission  or  any  other  govern- 
ment department  or  agency  to  put  this  policy  into  effect. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  publicly  announced  that  by  the  middle  of  November  the 
entire  $13,500,000,000  available  for  government  contracts  will  have  been 
awarded.  Since  September  6  corporations  in  the  steel,  aviation,  oil,  elec- 
trical and  machine  manufacturing  industries  have  received  billions  of 
dollars  of  government  contracts  although  they  are  not  complying  with 
orders  of  the  Labor  Board. 

No  legal  question  can  be  raised  in  this  situation  any  further.  The 
Attorney-General  has  ruled  on  the  question  of  what  is  a  violator.  The 
Acting  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  deny  contracts  to  persons  violating  the  labor  laws  even  though 
they  are  low  bidders.  The  question  therefore  is  solely  whether  as  a 
matter  of  policy  the  United  States  Government  desires  to  give  this  fair 
and  reasonable  consideration  and  protection  to  labor. 

By  the  date  of  the  writing  of  this  report  the  United  States  Government 
has  not  seen  fit  to  give  any  affirmative  protection. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

The  future  development  of  social  security  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  for  the  American  people.  In  the  next  years  we  will  have 
to  decide  whether  we  are  going  to  make  our  social  security  system  worth  its 
name  or  whether  we  shall  be  content  with  the  present  meager  benefits  and 
shortcomings,  if  indeed  we  do  not  suffer  worse  reversals. 
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Old  Age 

The  CIO  program  for  old  age  pensions  of  #60  at  60  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  present  old  age  pensions  programs.  These  programs  are 
twofold.  First,  there  is  the  old  age  assistance  program  under  which  the 
federal  government  subsidizes  one-half  of  the  payments  made  by  the 
states  to  needy  aged  individuals.  This  assistance  program  is  simply  a 
derivation  of  the  old  poor  laws.  Before  aged  persons  can  obtain  assistance, 
they  must  become  paupers.  The  berrefits  range  as  low  as  #5  a  month  in 
the  Southern  states  and  on  the  average  pay  about  #20  a  month  to  an  aged 
couple.  A  total  of  about  #500,000,000  a  year  has  been  spent  in  both  federal 
and  state  funds  for  this  type  of  old  age  assistance. 

The  second  program  is  the  federal  old  age  insurance  benefit  system. 
This  is  the  system  that  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  social  security  federal 
old  age  program.  It  is  under  this  system  that  the  federal  government 
levies  a  one  per  cent  payroll  tax  on  the  employer  and  one  per  cent  wage 
tax  on  the  worker.  This  system  pays  benefits  to  covered  individuals  who 
have  met  the  requirements  of  employment  at  the  age  of  65.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  certain  allowances  to  surviving  widows  and  children. 

There  are  three  principal  objections  to  the  old  age  insurance  system. 
The  first  objection  is  that  the  amount  of  the  benefits  is  totally  inadequate. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  next  five  years  the  average  benefits  will 
range  from  between  #20  to  #35  per  month.  During  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  only  #16,000,000  was  paid  out  in  benefits  under  this  program, 
while  more  than  #600,000,000  was  collected  in  taxes. 

The  second  objection  is  that  it  covers- only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
aged  population.  In  September  of  this  year,  which  can  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative, there  were  about  100,000  aged  beneficiaries  and  85,000  more 
dependents  who  received  benefits.  While  this  number  will  increase  in  the 
next  few  years,  the  total  will  be  far  short  of  the  8,000,000  people  in  this 
country  over  65  years  of  age,  of  whom  at  least  one-half  do  not  have  other 
sources  of  income. 

This  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  our  aged  population  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  law  does  not  cover  farmers  and  agricultural  workers, 
domestics,  those  who  are  self-employed,  employes  of  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  low  income  wage  and  salaried  workers. 

In  addition,  the  eligibility  requirements  even  for  those  who  are  covered 
are  so  complicated  that  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  are  now  paying 
taxes  on  their  wages  will  not  be  able  to  qualify  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
65.  In  general,  the  effect  of  these  requirements  is  that  a  person  must  have 
worked  and  received  minimum  earnings  during  at  least  one-half  of  the  time 
since  the  law  went  into  effect  in  1937,  or  since  reaching  the  age  of  21, 
until  reaching  the  age  of  65,  with  a  maximum  requirement  of  15  years 
of  covered  employment. 

_  The  third  objection  is  that  the  system  currently  pays  out  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  taxes  collected.  Thus,  since  1936  when  the  payroll  and 
wage^taxes  began,  approximately  two  billion  dollars  has  accumulated,  while 
only  50  million  dollars,  or  one-fortieth,  has  been  paid  out.  Although  benefit 
payments  will  increase  in  the  next  few  years,  tax  collections  will  also,  with 
increased  employment  due  to  national  defense  spending. 

As  a  result,  for  many  years  yet  to  come,  benefits  paid  out  will  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  incoming  funds.  For  this  reason,  labor  should 
object  to  any  increase  in  these  taxes  under  the  present  scheme  of  benefit 
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payments.  This  excess  is  invested  in  government  securities,  which  are 
safe  enough,  but  the  fact  remains  that  payroll  and  wage  taxes  are  used  to 
subsidize  government  expenditures  that  now  go  largely  into  armaments. 

From  an  immediate  point  of  view,  the  system  operates  to  withdraw 
large  sums  from  current  consumer  purchasing  power,  while  in  the  long 
run,  it  fails  to  set  up  an  adequate  old  age  pension  program. 

A  sound  pension  program  would  abolish  both  the  old  age  assistance  pro- 
gram with  its  antiquated  needs  test  and  the  complicated  federal  old  age 
insurance  system.  In  their  place,  a  single  national  system  should  be 
established  providing  for  universal  eligibility  and  flat  pension  payments  to 
all  aged  individuals  over  60  with  adequate  provision  for  widows  and 
dependent  children  and  for  protection  in  the  case  of  permanent  and  total 
disability.    This  is  the  CIO  60-60  old  age  program. 

Heretofore  the  progress  towards  a  sound  pension  system  has  been 
blocked  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  sufficient  national  income  to 
sustain  the  cost  now.  But  as  national  income  increases,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  huge  expenditures  being  made  on  national  defense,  this 
obstacle  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  national  income  is  to  change 
the  existing  maldistribution  of  income  and  bring  about  a  redistribution  of 
savings  into  purchasing  through  adequate  old  age  pensions.  At  the  outset 
of  this  coming  session  of  Congress  we  can  expect  that  a  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  CIO  60-60  program  and  vigorous 
action  can  be  taken  to  secure  its  adoption  in  cooperation  with  all  old  age 
and  progressive  groups. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

The  situation  in  unemployment  compensation  has  reached  an  extremely 
critical  stage.  The  present  state  system  with  its  48  separate  unemployment 
compensation  plans  has  produced  disastrous  results.  We  have  piled  up 
nearly  two  billion  dollars  through  unemployment  compensation  payroll 
taxes  since  1937  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  current  tax  collec- 
tions is  being  paid  out  in  benefits. 

The  benefit  structure  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  The  average  benefit  is 
#10  and  the  average  duration  of  benefits  is  only  10-12  weeks.  In  many 
states,  one-third  of  the  benefits  are  less  than  $5  a  week  and  they  are  paid 
for  less  than  eight  weeks.  Scarcely  more  than  20  per  cent  of  covered 
workers  receive  anything  like  the  maximum  of  #15  per  week  for  16  weeks. 

In  addition,  the  long  waiting  period  and  the  many  disqualifications  serve 
to  penalize  workers  who  are  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
and  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  work. 

The  CIO  has  long  urged  that  the  disqualifications  should  be  made 
uniform  and  not  to  last  for  more  than  a  period  of  three  weeks,  including 
the  waiting  period,  and  should  apply  to  unemployment  due  to  a  labor 
dispute  as  well  as  for  other  causes. 

In  face  of  this  situation,  certain  employer  groups  are  raising  the  demand 
for  a  reduction  in  taxes  and  no  liberalization  of  benefits.  They  have 
attempted  to  secure  these  tax  reductions  through  so-called  employer  experi- 
ence or  merit-rating  plans  and  in  nearly  every  state,  with  the  important 
exception  of  the  industrial  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  nine 
others,  these  experience  rating  plans  will  go  into  effect  within  the  next  two 
years. 
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To  meet  this  condition,  it  is  essential  that  federal  legislation  be  immedi- 
ately enacted  which  will  lay  down  specific  standards  to  guarantee  adequate 
benefits  and  eliminate  tax  reduction  schemes.  Strong  support  of  the  CIO 
position  has  come  from  a  majority  report  of  a  committee  of  state  unem- 
ployment compensation  administrators  themselves.  At  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  state  administrators,  a  majority  report  was  submitted  by  the 
commissioners  from  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina  and  Michigan  which 
completely  and  thoroughly  exposed  tfie  menace  of  experience  rating  to  the 
future  of  unemployment  compensation  and  called  for  adequate  federal 
standards. 

The  majority  report  also  urged  the  necessity  for  a  federal  equalization 
fund  to  take  care  of  states  that  suffer  heavy  drains  on  their  funds.  A 
reactionary  minority  report  was  filed  by  state  administrators  from  Oregon 
and  Wisconsin. 

Organized  labor  has  a  twofold  task  before  it.  First,  to  secure  federal 
standards  and  second,  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  state  legislatures  to 
improve  benefit  systems  and  to  eliminate  tax  reducing  schemes  of  experi- 
ence rating.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  has  already  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Murray  of  Montana  in  cooperation  with  your  committee. 

Health 

We  are  still  far  short  of  achieving  the  goal  of  a  program  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  American  people.  The  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Wagner  to  make  a  beginning  in  this  direction  was  shelved.  To 
take  its  place,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President,  consisting  of 
a  representative  from  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States.  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  blindly  opposed  any  attempt  to  meet  the  problem  of 
medical  care  in  a  progressive  way. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  health  of  the  American  people  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  national  defense.  At  the  present  time,  one-third  of  the 
American  people  have  no  medical  care  of  any  reasonable  kind,  while  even 
the  wage  earning  population  are  not  able  to  afford  adequate  medical  care. 

Yet  the  total  medical  bill  of  the  country,  if  organized  and  spent  in  a 
rational  manner,  is  sufficient  to  provide  decent  medical  care  for  everyone. 
There  should  be  free  medical  care  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
it  and  distribution  of  medical  cost  on  an  insurance  basis  for  wage  earners 
and  the  middle  class. 

As  part  of  the  program  of  medical  care,  provision  should  be  made  for 
cash  benefits  in  case  of  unemployment  due  to  temporary  disability  and  for 
checking  and  controlling  the  conditions  which  produce  industrial  diseases. 
Such  a  program  is  just  as  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
as  the  building  of  tanks,  guns  and  airplanes  and  should  be  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  progressive  groups  during  the  next  few  years. 

Social  Security  for  Periods  in  Government  Service 

A  distinct  problem  has  been  created  in  regard  to  persons  employed  in 
government  service,  both  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  workers  who  take 
jobs  in  the  defense  facilities  operated  by  the  government.  Upon  entering 
such  government  service,  these  individuals  are  no  longer  covered  by  either 
the  federal  old  age  insurance  system  or  the  state  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws.     It  is  therefore  essential  that  immediate  legislation  be  enacted  to 
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provide  adequate  relief  for  these  people.     Such  legislation  should  take  the 
following  form: 

Allotments  and  Allowances 

Under  a  sound  system  of  allotments  and  allowances,  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  allot  a  sum  out  of  their  pay  to  their  families,  and  the"  government 
would  pay  substantial  additional  allowances  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  dependents.  Thus,  if  a  soldier  should  allot  half  of  his  $30  monthly  pay 
to  his  family,  an  additional  and  greater  allowance  would  be  paid  by  the 
federal  government  to  his  wife  and  dependent  children,  or  parents.  This 
would  bring  army  pay  up  to  decent  levels  and  would  help  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  family  of  soldiers  who  have  been  dependent  upon 
their  income  before  they  were  called  into  service. 

Social  Security  Rights 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  eligibility  to  federal  old  age  insurance 
benefits  depends  upon  having  continuous  employment  before  reaching  the 
retirement  age.  Any  break  in  employment  is  prejudicial  to  the  individual, 
and  therefore  provision  must  be  made  to  protect  the  social  security  rights 
of  those  who  go  into  federal  military  or  civilian  service. 

It  should  be  possible  to  guarantee  all  federal  employes  the  basic  mini- 
mum protection  of  the  CIO  social  security  program  without  jeopardizing 
in  any  way  existing  benefit  schemes  for  federal  employes  or  imposing  any 
additional  costs  upon  them.  The  civil  service  retirement  plan  and  the 
veterans  benefit  schemes  would  continue  in  full  force  to  provide  supple- 
mental benefits  above  the  guaranteed  minimum. 

Consequently  both  for  those  who  are  called  into  military  service  and 
those  who  are  employed  in  the  government  civilian  operations,  a  provision 
should  be  made  to  keep  up  their  rights  under  the  social  security  laws. 
For  old  age  insurance  benefits  and  survivors  allowances  this  can  be  done 
by  giving  a  maximum  credit  to  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  actual  credit  for 
wages  earned  to  those  in  government  civilian  employ. 

To  provide  relief  equivalent  to  the  protection  of  the  state  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  an  independent  federal  system  should  be  established 
to  pay  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to  individuals  who  may  be 
unemployed  for  a  year  after  leaving  federal  service.  The  benefits  paid 
under  this  system  should  be  at  the  rate  of  a  flat  #15  for  20  weeks. 

General  Assistance  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  old  age  assistance  program,  the  Social  Security  Board 
supervises  the  federal  subsidies  to  state  programs  for  aid  to  dependent 
children,  the  blind  and  maternal  and  child  welfare.  Here  too  the  need  is 
for  expanded  appropriations,  the  elimination  of  pauperizing  needs  tests, 
and  guarantees  against  discrimination.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a 
provision  allowing  the  federal  government  to  make  variable  subsidies  to  the 
poorer  states. 

Maritime  Unemployment  Compensation 

The  committee  cooperated  with  the  maritime  unions  in  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  system  of  maritime  unemployment  compensation.  At  the 
present  time,  seamen  are  not  covered  by  the  state  laws.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced along  the  lines  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Compensation  law. 
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After  hearings,  the  bill  was  revised  and  secured  full  support  from  organ- 
ized labor,  but  the  shipowners  were  able  to  persuade  the  Congressional 
Committee  to  give  the  subject  further  study  before  taking  action. 

Administration  of  Social  Security  Laws 

The  administration  of  the  social  security  laws  is  vested  in  the  federal 
Social  Security  Board  under  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  At  the  last 
convention,  we  criticized  the  Board  foy  its  failure  to  give  wrorkers  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  social  security  laws,  for  its 
failure  to  support  liberal  and  progressive  improvements,  and  for  the  secrecy 
attending  its  operations. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  Board  is  expanding  its  educational  pro- 
gram and  that  during  the  past  year  the  Board  took  a  stand  on  liberalizing 
and  expanding  the  unemployment  compensation  laws.  The  fact  that  a 
majority  report  has  been  issued  by  the  state  administrators  opposing 
experience  rating  and  urging  increases  in  benefits  should  serve  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Board. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  will  give  vigorous  support  to  an  adequate 
program  for  adjustment  of  social  security  to  National  Defense  as  described 
above.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  support  will  greatly  aid 
in  the  enactment  of  a  sound  law  of  this  kind. 

Another  important  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  Board  now  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  the  various  state  agencies  which  receive  federal  subsidies  for 
administering  unemployment  compensation  and  assistance  programs  shall 
adopt  and  follow  merit  standards  for  their  employes.  This  power  came 
as  the  result  of  an  amendment  to  the  federal  law  which  was  vigorously 
supported  by  organized  labor. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  situations, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  where  due  to  a  change  of  admin- 
istration, the  employes  of  this  state  agency  were  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  membership  in  the  CIO  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Workers  Union.  For  nearly  a  year  the  Board  has  done  nothing  about  this 
situation,  despite  the  showing  of  most  outrageous  discriminations.  It  has 
at  last  completed  its  investigation  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  decision  will 
shortly  be  forthcoming  which  will  give  the  protection  of  the  law  to  the 
employes  of  these  agencies. 

Organized  labor  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  high  degree  of  responsibility 
from  the  Social  Security  Board  in  the  further  progress  of  social  security 
and  in  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of  a  sound  social  security  system.  The 
establishment  of  social  security  systems  requires  considerable  expert  and 
technical  knowledge.  The  Social  Security  Board  possesses  more  knowledge 
about  this  subject  than  any  other  single  agency  in  the  country  and  what  is 
more  important,  it  is  a  public  agency. 

Aa  a  consequence  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  provide  the 
expert  and  technical  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a  program 
not  only  after  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  but  equally  important, 
to  indicate  in  what  direction  progressive  improvements  can  be  made.  The 
fact  is  that  whenever  the  legislators  come  to  consider  problems  of  social 
security,  they  turn  to  the  Social  Security  Board  for  information  and  advice. 
Labor  is  willing  to  give  its  utmost  support  to  the  Social  Security  Board  in 
the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

In  December,  1939,  the  CIO  recommended  that  "the  Government 
should  take  steps  at  once  to  expand  the  construction  of  houses  from  the 
present  low  level  of  450,000  per  year  to  not  less  than  1,000,000  a  year." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  1,000,000  homes  a  year  should  be  made  up 
of  at  least  300,000  low-rent  homes  built  with  Federal  subsidies  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  of  700,000  homes  built  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  families  of  moderate  income. 

The  reasonable  nature  of  this  recommendation  is  clearly  evident. 
Official  government  documents,  such  as  the  1937  housing  report  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Education  Committee,  and  "Introduction  to  Housing" 
by  Dr.  Edith  Elmer  Wood  of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  have 
repeatedly  shown  that  a  minimum  of  1,000,000  new  homes  a  year  is 
needed  by  the  American  people.  Experts  are  agreed  that  this  could  be 
done  at  a  negligible  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Public   Housing 

The  present  USHA  program  provides  for  a  total  of  160,000  low-rent 
homes,  to  be  built  by  city  and  county  public  housing  agencies — just  about 
50,000  a  year  over  a  period  somewhat  beyond  three  years. 

In  1939,  legislation  was  introduced  to  extend  the  program  further  into 
the  farm  and  rural  areas,  and  bring  the  yearly  production  rate  up  to 
80,000  a  year.  Although  the  CIO  felt  that  this  legislation  fell  short  of 
the  mark,  it  supported  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  1939,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  2-to-l  majority.  In  1940,  how- 
ever, a  reactionary  coalition  of  Southern  Democrats  and  Northern  Repub- 
licans has  succeeded  in  stifling  the  bill  in  various  committee  rooms.  At 
first  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  refused  to  act  favorably 
upon  it.  Under  pressure  from  CIO  unions  and  other  organizations,  it 
finally  reported  the  bill  out.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  almost  hermet- 
ically sealed  within  the  Rules  Committee  and  no  amount  of  protest  from 
labor  has  been  able  to  dislodge  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1940,  it  became  evident  that  industrial  expansion 
resulting  from  the  armament  program  was  putting  a  severe  strain  on  the 
housing  facilities  of  shipyard,  aircraft  and  arsenal  towns.  Recent  reports 
indicate  that  in  practically  all  communities  where  basic  industries,  such  as 
coal,  steel,  textile,  auto,  rubber,  etc.,  are  located,  the  acute  housing  short- 
age of  past  years  is  being  rapidly  intensified. 

Obviously,  the  logical  agency  to  deal  with  the  problem  was  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority.  Nevertheless,  the  untiring  lobbyists  of  the 
real  estate,  building  and  loan  association,  and  building  owners  groups, 
aided  by  the  same  coalition  that  had  prevented  the  expansion  of  the  reg- 
ular low-rent  housing  program,  tried  to  keep  the  USHA  out  of  the  picture. 

They  felt  that  if  the  USHA  handled  emergency  housing  in  defense 
industry  towns,  its  position  would  be  strengthened  for  a  renewed  assault 
against  slum  conditions.  Furthermore,  since  real  estate  owners  can  raise 
rents  in  time  of  shortage  and  reap  fancy  profits,  they  much  prefer  having 
no  new  homes  built  at  all,  or  homes  built  very  slowly  and  in  small  num- 
bers, if  at  all. 

To  date  the  real  estate  interests  have  been  fairly  successful.  Congress 
has  authorized  only  #250,000,000  for  "defense  housing."  This  is  a  pitifully 
inadequate  sum,  since  more  than  300,000  homes  are  needed  and  this  sum 
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will  allow  for  the  construction  of  only  about  70,000.  The  money  has  been 
largely  earmarked  for  use  by  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration,  neither  of  which  is  experienced  in  home  building. 
Xo  homes  have  yet  been  erected  under  this  authorization. 

The  only  cheerful  sign  on  the  public  housing  front  is  the  record  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  the  cooperating  local  authorities  with 
regard  to  their  meager  program  of  160,000  homes.  These  homes  are  being 
built  in  about  200  cities,  towns  and  co\inties  throughout  the  country.  Large 
project's  are  under  way  in  steel  towns  like  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham,  in 
auto  towns  like  Detroit,  in  mining  towns  like  Denver,  in  shipbuilding  and 
maritime  cities  like  San  Francisco,  Xew  Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  Camden. 

The  construction  costs,  although  not  exceptionally  low,  are  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  of  construction  that  is  confined  within  the  rigid  lim- 
itations imposed  by  craft  union  organization  of  building  trades  workers. 

The  rents  average  about  $12  or  $13  a  month  without  utilities  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  large  numbers  of  CIO  members  with  incomes  below 
$1,000  or  $1,200  a  year.  The  only  objection  to  be  raised  on  this  score  is 
that  the  USHA  has  denied  admission  to  workers  with  slightly  higher 
incomes.  The  USHA  claims  it  is  forced  to  do  this  because  of  legal  restric- 
tions. Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  proper  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  would  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

Private  Housing 

Although  little  has  been  done  by  Government  to  bring  private  construc- 
tion up  to  the  desired  level  of  700,000  homes  a  year,  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  private  home  building  during  1940.  It  is  very  possible 
that  private  builders  may  yet  account  for  a  total  of  500,000  homes  for 
the  entire  year. 

It  is  important  to  realize,  however,  that  too  few  of  the  homes  that  are 
being  built  meet  the  needs  of  the  average  working  man's  family.  First  of 
all.  costs  are  entirely  too  high.  Instead  of  costing  $2,500  to  $3,500  apiece, 
most  homes  cost  more  than  $5,000.  Second,  the  costs  of  financing  homes 
are  also  unreasonably  high.  Whereas  mortgage  money  should  be  no  more 
than  3  per  cent,  most  people  have  to  pay  at  least  5  per  cent. 

The  Federal  Government  could  remedy  this  situation  by  a  few  simple 
methods.  It  could  promote  the  use  of  mass  production  building  tech- 
niques and  the  organization  of  building  labor  along  modern  industrial 
lines.  It  could  standardize  building  materials.  It  could  assist  in  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  installation  of  improvements. 

It  could  force  down  interest  rates  by  appropriate  action  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Wherever  private  banks  refuse  to  lend  housing  money  at  3  per 
cent,  even  with  an  FHA  guarantee,  the  Government  itself  should  make  the 
loan.  The  CIO  has  suggested  action  along  these  lines  and  has  supported 
legislation  that  would  advance  these  principles. 


CIO  MARITIME  COMMITTEE 

The  CIO  Maritime  Committee  has  carried  on  and  expanded  its  work 
effectively  under  the  direction  of  its  chairman.  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  and  its 
executive  secretary,  Mr.  Bjorne  Hailing. 
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The  CIO  Maritime  Committee  was  set  up  in  August,  1939,  because  of 
the  complex  problems  confronting  the  unions  on  a  national  scale  which 
necessitated  close  cooperation  and  coordination  of  effort.  Many  of  these 
problems  are  due  to  the  large  measure  of  Federal  control,  both  regulatory 
and  financial,  in  the  shipping  industry. 

An  example  of  the  most  important  regulatory  control  is  the  Shipping 
Articles,  established  by  law  during  the  last  century  and  intended  to 
eliminate  shanghaiing  and  other  abuses.  These  antiquated  laws,  once  a 
protection  to  seamen,  are  now  being  used  to  interfere  with  the  building 
and  maintaining  of  unions.  The  CIO  Maritime  Committee  is  working 
for  the  repeal  of  these  laws. 

The  financial  control  in  the  industry  is  exercised  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  through  the  construction  and  ownership  of  vessels  and  the 
granting  of  subsidies.  Many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  have  been  and  are  pouring  into  the  maritime  industry  and 
the  shipowners'  pockets.  This  policy  of  subsidizing  the  shipping  industry 
has  resulted  in  the  operators  gaining  a  tremendous  amount  of  influence 
in  Government  circles.  They  have  used  this  influence  not  only  to  secure 
legislation  favorable  to  their  interests,  but  also  to  obtain  special  considera- 
tion from  those  Government  agencies  charged  with  enforcing  safety  regu- 
lations and  generally  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Government  and 
the  people. 

The  Maritime  Commission,  whose  task  it  is  to  dispense  subsidies  and 
regulate  the  industry,  is  composed  of  men  with  little  or  no  knowledge  or 
understanding  of  labor's  problems.  The  maritime  unions  have  made 
repeated  requests  for  representation  on  the  Commission  without  success. 

The  influence  of  the  shipping  operators  in  Washington  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  frequent  attacks  on  the  maritime  unions  by  reactionary  Con- 
gressmen. They  have  succeeded  in  blocking  much  union-sponsored  leg- 
islation, such  as  unemployment  compensation,  the  repeal  of  the  antiquated 
martime  laws,  the  liberalization  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act,  etc. 

In  July,  1938,  Congress  established  the  Maritime  Labor  Board  which 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  reporting  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Federal  policy  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  all  disputes  between 
employes  and  employers  in  the  industry,  and  for  the  stabilization  of  mari- 
time labor  relations. 

On  March  1,  1940,  the  Maritime  Labor  Board  made  it's  report  recom- 
mending repeal  of  the  antiquated  maritime  laws;  also  that  real  collective 
bargaining  should  be  entered  into  by  the  industry  through  written  agree- 
ments; voluntary  mediation,  etc.,  etc.  Although  these  recommendations 
were  made  by  the  Board  after  a  two  year  study,  neither  the  Board  nor 
Congress  has  made  an  effort  to  see  that  they  are  enacted  into  law. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  national  defense  issue  has  been  used 
in  an  attempt  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  maritime  unions  and  so  avoid 
collective  bargaining.  The  best  protection  against  this  intensified  drive 
is  the  organization  of  all  maritime  workers  into  the  CIO,  and  the  existing 
seafaring  CIO  unions  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question  of 
their  amalgamation  into  a  strong  industrial  union,  and  the  eventual  unity 
of  all  maritime  unions  in  a  national  maritime  federation. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Committee  on  Latin  America  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  CIO  as  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, in  February.  1939.  It  was  established  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
CIO  by  the  1939  convention.  During  the  last  year,  the  committee  has 
expanded  its  activities  until  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  all  bona-fide 
labor  movements  in  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  James  B.  Carey  was  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  delegate  to  the  conference  of  the  International  Labor  Office  in 
Havana,  in  November,  1939,  to  represent  the  CIO.  Miss  Kathryn  Lewis, 
executive  assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bellanca,  vice-president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  acted  as  his  advisers. 

In  addition  to  this,  two  fraternal  delegates,  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Maritime  Inion,  and  Miss  Kathryn  Lewis  were 
delegated  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  CIO  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Latin  American  Confederation  of  Workers,  held 
in  Mexico  City  in  June. 

The  Latin  American  Committee  has  also  been  active,  together  with  the 
Maritime  Committee  of  the  CIO,  in  forwarding  the  establishment  of  a 
Pan  American  Maritime  Committee,  with  its  headquarters  in  Havana. 

Authorization  has  been  obtained  from  the  President  of  the  CIO  for 
the  publication  of  a  bulletin  in  Spanish,  to  be  sent  to  all  labor  unions  in 
Latin  American  countries,  with  which  we  are  in  contact.  The  first  issue  of 
this  bulletin  is  being  published  on  the  15th  of  November. 

A  program  is  being  worked  out  by  the  Committee  for  use  among 
Spanish  speaking  workers  in  the  United  States. 

The  relationships  of  the  Latin  American  governments  and  peoples  with 
the  United  States  have  become  increasingly  important,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  defense  during  the  past  year.  It  is  important  that  during 
the  development  of  such  future  relationships,  the  interests  of  labor  in 
Latin  America,  and  in  the  United  States,  be  protected.  The  function  of 
the  Latin  American  Committee  in  developing  bonds  of  friendship  and 
mutual  information,  between  the  CIO  and  organizations  of  labor  in  Latin 
American  countries  is  most  important. 


DIRECTORY  OF  CIO  MADE  PRODUCTS 

A  preliminary  listing  of  products  made  by  and  services  available 
through  CIO  members  has  been  completed  by  the  CIO  national  office. 
This  directory  will  be  available  in  a  preliminary  form  at  the  1940  conven- 
tion. It  reveals  how  wide  a  diversity  of  our  modern  industrial  products 
are  made  by  members  of  the  CIO. 

^  This   directory  can   be  continued   and  expanded   if  affiliated  organiza- 
tions find  it  sufficiently  useful. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  constitutes  the  report  of  your  President  covering  the 
period  which  has  ensued  since  the  adjournment  of  the  Second  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  San  Francisco,  October  13,  1939. 

Any  proper  appraisal  of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  requires  an  analysis  of  its  varied  activities 
and  record  over  the  five-year  period  since  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Organization.  Substantial  gains  have  been  made 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  CIO  to  the  men  and 
women  of  labor  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  be  measured  and 
properly  equated  without  arousing  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
hearts  of  its  officers  and  membership. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  has  definitely  established  its 
position  in  American  life.  After- the  passage  of  five  years  we  meet  again 
in  the  same  city,  in  the  same  hall,  where  the  founders  of  our  movement 
crystallized  the  opinions  and  policies  which  gave  birth  to  this  magnificent 
instrumentality  of  modern  progress. 

I  submit  this  report  with  the  belief  that  the  accredited  delegates  to  this 
Convention  and  our  membership  at  large  may  find  it  of  interest,  and  will 
extend  their  approval. 

It  is  not  only  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  President,  who  after  all  merely 
acts  as  the  coordinator  of  the  activities  of  our  movement;  it  is  a  record 
of  work  of  all  the  departments  and  officers  and  representatives  of  our 
organization. 

I  commend  strongly  the  work  performed  by  my  associate  officers  on  the 
staff  and  in  the  field,  by  our  department  heads,  clerical  staffs,  throughout 
the  period  covered  by  this  report.  I  am  personally  and  officially  indebted 
to  them  for  their  cooperation  and  continuous  consideration.  I  ask  for  them 
a  continuance  of  your  confidence  and  consideration  to  the  end  that  our 
movement  may  proceed  on  the  onward  march  to  the  attainment  of  its 
objectives. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


President. 
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